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A MATTER OF STRATIFICATION 


ID Sir Arthur Evans find Linear B tablets on or underneath the 

floor of the Room of the Stirrup Jars? Do they belong to about 
1400 B.C., as he maintained, or to 1200 B.c.? These may seem recondite 
questions, but when Professor L. R. Palmer raised them in the Observer 
last summer he stirred up a hornets’ nest. After finding that his text had 
been cut, his title changed, and a reference to the Piltdown Man fraud 
gratuitously thrown in by the newspaper, he may have felt ruefully that 
he should have used a longer spoon; but his challenge to the authority 
of The Palace of Minos was real enough. Not unnaturally the archaeo- 
logists bristled at an intrusion by a philologist, however distinguished, 
into their territory, and deplored this questioning of their masterful hero, 
this use of the vulgar arts of publicity to advance a scholarly argument. 
Charges and rejoinders flew briskly to and fro; there were reproaches of 
sensationalism and vilification, of putting discredited technical argu- 
ments before lay readers to blind them with science. For a while an old- 
fashioned whiff of odium philologicum hung in the air, until the two 
parties agreed to await the full publication of the disputed facts, and 
hostilities were followed by an uneasy truce. 

What lent additional warmth to this argument about stratification 
was the belief that it had an important bearing on a question which so 
many modern scholars are trying to answer: ‘When did the Greeks 
enter Greece?’ Yet the attempt is surely misconceived. Much of the 
current talk of Greeks entering Greece about 2000 B.c., or 1600 B.C., 
begs a very large question, and ignores the observation so shrewdly 
made for us by Thucydides, that there were no ‘Greeks’ in that sense 
even as late as the Trojan War, since they had not yet been distinguished 
as a race from barbarians. We do not look for the English in prehistoric 
or Dark Age Britain: we speak of Celts and Anglo-Saxons, not forgetting 
that the Romans were here, too. Why should we deal differently with 
Bronze Age Greece? 
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2 A MATTER OF STRATIFICATION 


There seems to be an even more fundamental confusion in our ideas 
about the Greek language. Greek is classified as an Indo-European 
language; and, on the strength of the decipherment of the Linear B 
script, we are told that the Mycenaeans spoke Greek. But all this is 
meaningless until we have defined our terms, and at present we are in 
no position to do so. The obvious family resemblance between the Indo- 
European languages was rightly taken as proof that they had a common 
ancestry, but the family has been studied on the assumption that there 
was only one parent language—the language of a prehistoric master race. 
(It is perhaps significant that Teutonic scholars tend to prefer the term 
‘Indo-Germanic’ to ‘Indo-European’.) But what if there were two 
parent languages, or even more? For if there is a family resemblance, 
there are also differences, and these too must be explained. A flourish- 
ing academic industry has been built up to frame and administer a 
code of laws that will embrace both, and to reconstruct the proto-Indo- 
European language (PIE to the cognoscenti) that was the source of all. 
The result is a gallimaufry of radically different vocabularies, different 
systems of word-formation, syntax, accentuation, and counting, and 
different conceptions of gender, mood, and aspect. The expert, who has 
been familiar with this since his first brush with Grimm’s Law, can per- 
haps accept it. But it is something in which the layman, suspicicus on 
principle of the doctrine that the primitive development of a language 
would proceed from the complex to the simple, finds it hard to believe. 

Does the Indo-European theory, then, embrace too much? The 
archaeological discoveries of this century have been making it increas- 
ingly clear that in the region occupied by peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages there was an underlying stratum of other peoples 
with a different culture, which their distinctive religious practices 
prove to have been substantially homogeneous; and one can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that they must also have been distinguished by a 
different family of languages. There is thus no need to attribute all the 
common elements in the Indo-European languages to PIE alone; some 
of them, like some of the differences, may be derived from this common 
substratum. It will be a formidable task to dismantle the Indo-European 
linguistic structure, as it is at present conceived, and to distinguish in its 
components linguistic strata that will correspond to the cultural strata 
of the region. But it needs to be done. It would not be surprising, and 
it might be salutary, if the arci.aeologists presently staged a counter- 
invasion of the philologists’ territory. 

G. T. W. Hooker 
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THE GREEKS—A NORMAN PARALLEL 
By J. P. DROOP 


O one student whose early training was concerned with the study 

of the tangible remains of the Greek past the proof that the Linear 
B script concealed the Greek language came as a great shock. Nothing 
to my mind was more certain than that a great gulf separated the later 
Greek world from the Mycenaean world. In my view those who would 
trace through a hypothetical Bauernstil a kinship between the Geo- 
metric ware of early Helladic times and the post-Mycenaean pottery 
were wishful thinkers of the softest kind. In my eyes they held their 
views against all evidence because they wanted to hold it. The Greeks 
who held this view, urged by patriotism and the wish to show the world 
that the glories of Mycenae were Greek, I could forgive; but for the 
foreigner, spurred only by the love of the theory that he had invented, 
I could feel nothing but contempt; so perverse did the view seem. And 
now this perverse view is buttressed by the new linguistic evidence, so 
convincing in its nature to the layman, the man in the street. 

It is perhaps worth while to tabulate the arguments against this per- 
verse idea that the classical Greek civilization grew uninterruptedly out 
of the earlier Mycenaean. 

1. The Mycenaean civilization was widespread. From Thessaly to 
Cyprus its remains were to be found, and are hardly to be known apart. 
The inference is: good communications, sea-power, and one control. 
The makers of the post-Mycenaean pottery and bronzes, on the other 
hand, made wares that differed one from the other within a few miles. 
Attica, Boeotia, Phokis, the Argolid, Laconia, Crete, and Thera all show 
distinctive wares. The inference is of a breakdown of communication, 
of separate tribes near akin yet developing on their own. If we assume 
that these Geometric makers are the Achaeans of Homer, all that we 
have to do to make sense is to assume that the conquest of the Mycenaean 
power had taken place long enough before to have been more or less 
forgotten in the interest of the new tale the bards had to tell. In spite 
of the details of the older civilization that have not surprisingly become 
woven into the story (since the same language was being used) the 
differences are striking. 

2. The Achaean society is a number of independent tribes each under 
its own chief, the very state of affairs to be inferred from the differe::ces 
in the Geometric potsherds. 
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4 THE GREEKS—A NORMAN PARALLEL 


3. The Olympian religion as seen in the works of Homer bears no 
relation to the religious views and practices to be deduced from the 
Mycenaean remains. 

4. The flat-roofed buildings of the Bronze Age in the Mediterranean 
area are in marked contrast with the pitched roof of the Greek temple, 
itself a strong indication that the design had been brought from the 
north, where plentiful snow would have led to its adoption. It is true 
that the Perachora model hut is the nearest approach that we have to a 
building of Achaean date, but the inference remains the same. 

5. Long ago William Ridgeway pointed out that the blows struck by 
the heroes of the Iliad could not have been dealt by the bronze rapiers 
of Mycenae, and demanded that we think that the swords of the 
Achaeans were of iron, though the language used disguised this by 
terms hallowed by centuries of poetic diction. 


6. A further mark of the cleavage is the fact (to which we owe our _ 


knowledge of the Greek Bronze Age) that in general the Bronze Age 
sites were not occupied by later immigrants. The remains at Sparta are 
an example. That the invaders who brought the iron and the Geometric 
pottery were the Achaeans (and not the Dorians as has often been 
assumed) is shown by the mass of Geometric remains in Attica, where 
traditionally the Dorians never came. It is easy to believe that the 
Dorians were a later wave of invaders, akin very likely to the first 
bringers of iron and Geometric ware. 

7. All these are pointers, but it is the essential difference between the 
exuberant curves and the motifs from the vegetable kingdom and the 
animal world that mark Mycenaean art and the rigid angular formation, 
seen even in the forms of their vessels, that stamps the product of the 
invaders—this it is that makes the growth of the one out of the other 
inconceivable. Inconceivable growth, yes; but a mingling and fusion 
are not only conceivable but likely, and, with a mingling of the blood 
of the conquerors and the conquered, are the true parents of that 
dominant quality of later Greek art, cooppoowvn. 


That is what one archaeologist at least believes. And now he must 
explain, if he can, how it comes about that the earlier folk, with no con- 
nexion with the later (except that of conquest), are found to have spoken 
the same (or an earlier form of the same) language. There seems to be 
but one explanation. The conquerors came with few women, and learnt 
the language of their new wives. That would of course explain the 
many reflections of the older civilization found in the accounts of the 
new. The Normans are a parallel, who learnt first French and later, as 
their need was, English. 
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WAITING FCR THE BARBARIAN 
New Light on the Persian Wars 


By M. H. JAMESON 


EW periods in all ancient history are more familiar than the months 

from May to September of 480 B.c., when the enormous army and 
navy of Xerxes, King of the Persians, crossed from Asia to Europe and 
bore down upon the heart of Greece. Few battles are more famous than 
Salamis, where Xerxes, after carrying all before him, crushing Leonidas 
at Thermopylai and forcing the Greek fleet to withdraw from Artemision, 
sacking and burning Athens, saw his navy defeated by a far smaller force 
and the tide of Persian might begin to ebb. How did the Greeks prepare 
to face the Persian threat, the greatest they had ever met, and what 
planning achieved this remarkable result? 

Most of our information comes from Herodotos, writing some fifty 
years later and basing his account on the versions that were current 
among the Greek states in his own time. He gives major credit to the 
Athenians for having given up a public distribution of revenue from 
their silver-mines in order to build a fleet of two hundred ships.' This 
judgement has, as he himself expected, brought the charge of Athenian 
bias, but no one has suggested that he shows favour towards Themis- 
tokles, the author of the policy, about whom he tells a number of 
scandalous stories. Later writers add little that goes back to contem- 
porary evidence. There is the account of the fourth-century historian 
Ephoros, from Kyme in Asia Minor, condensed in Diodorus Siculus, 
and some of the biographies of Nepos and Plutarch, of Roman date. 
What little we have had in the way of early documents takes the form of 
memorials after the event: the grave epigram for Leonidas and his 
comrades, for instance, which tells us that they died at Thermopylai 
‘obedient to the words’ of the Lacedaemonians, but does not say what 
those words were. Were they really told not to retreat even when the 
pass had been lost? And Aeschylus, undoubtedly an eyewitness, has 
a magnificent description of the battle of Salamis in his tragedy, The 
Persians, produced at Athens eight years later, but the only clue he gives 
to the Greek preparations is the remark of the Chorus (line 238), “They 
[the Athenians] have a font of silver, a treasury in the earth’, which 
reminds us of how the fleet was built. Plutarch, however, knew and even 
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Fic. 1. The advance of Xerxes, 480 B.c. 


WAITING FOR THE BARBARIAN 7 


seemed to quote a few words from an Athenian decree, moved by 
Themistokles after the loss of Thermopylai and Artemision, for the 
evacuation from the city of the women and children to safety in Troizen 
(across the Saronic Gulf, in the Peloponnese) and the embarkation of 
all men on board ship. Even this tantalizing scrap of information had 
been called into question by Bury, who pointed out that there would 
be no room for all men if the fleet had already been manned to stop the 
enemy at Artemision.' So the account of Herodotos has remained the 
most reliable and the most complete, as well as the earliest. 

In 1932 or 1933 Anargyros Titires, a farmer of the village of Damala, 
near the site of ancient Troizen, found the grave of a child while digging 
a pit for a lemon-tree; on one side of the grave was a marble slab. It 
was the upper part of an inscribed stele, about 2 feet high, 15 inches 
wide, and 3 inches thick (Pl. I). Titires’ land is near the ruins of the 
old church of Saint Soteira, which may continue the title of Artemis 
Soteira whose shrine bordered the ancient agora of Troizen, according 
to Pausanias.2 The farmer used the stele as a step in his house for some 
years, and later left it out in the farmyard. In these years, if not earlier, 
the left side of the inscribed surface was badly damaged.’ In April of 
1959, Christos Phourniades, the French master of the gymnasion in the 
town of Poros, near by, persuaded the farmer to contribute his stone to 
a collection of inscriptions and minor antiquities being gathered together 
in a local coffee-house, a good example of a worthy and unsung enter- 
prise whereby schoolmasters throughout Greece help to preserve her 
antiquities. In July of the same year my wife and I came to Troizen 
on our way to the village of Hermione, over the mountains, whose his- 
tory and archaeology had been a special interest since our student days 
in Athens. We were curious to see if the villagers here, as in Hermione, 
had come upon inscriptions in recent years which might throw light on 
the relations of the two neighbouring city-states in antiquity. We took 
notes on the stones housed in the kapheneion as weil as on others in the 
village. Titires’s stele and a two-word gravestone were the only new 
texts we saw. A few weeks later, when I had finished my work in 
Hermione, I returned to make a full transcription. 

It soon became clear that the inscription was important—a fourth- 
century Athenian, not Troizenian, decree with talk of Salamis, Arte- 
mision, and ‘the Barbarian’. It could only have to do with Troizen’s 


' Class. Review, x (1896), 415-16. * 

3 I have not talked with Titires myself, and rely here on reports in the village 
and the accounts of various Greek journalists. Some villagers believe the stone 
came from the ruins of the old church, the source of a number of inscriptions. 
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8 WAITING FOR THE BARBARIAN 


hospitality to the Athenian refugees of 480 B.c. But it was not until I 
was back at the University of Pennsylvania and had an opportunity to 
study the text more carefully that I realized that, although the inscription 
might date from the fourth century, its contents did not. Since the 
inscription was engraved stoichedon (with the same amount of space for 
each letter) it was possible to determine exactly how many letters there 
had been in each line even where the surface of the stone was most 
battered. A growing suspicion made me decide to plot the words of 
Plutarch’s quotation from Themistokles’ decree on the graph paper on 
which I had wgtten the mutilated beginning of this decree. There could 
be no mistakiny the results: the first nine words agreed exactly—tiw pév 
TOA TH ti "ASnvaiwv peScouon. Then the 
“Themistokles; son of Neokles, of the deme Phrearrhoi’, who in the line 
before was listed as having made the motion, was not the fourth-century 
Athenian of that name and that township, as I had first thought—it must 
be his ancestor, the great Themistokles himself. 

I have described this process of identification in full (at the risk of 
seeming incredibly slow to realize the truth) in order to share with others 
something of the excitement of a discovery no student of Greek history 
could ever have hoped to make by his own deliberate efforts. The forty- 
seven lines of the Greek text, probably the greater part of the decree, 
as restored by me and the generous fraternity of scholars that has advised 
me, have been published with a detailed commentary in the second issue 
for 1960 of Hesperia, the journal of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens (vol. xxix, pp. 198-223). From that article I reproduce 
a translation of the decree without indicating which words have been 
restored on damaged parts of the stone, except to note that the initial 
invocation, “The Gods’, no longer legible on the stone, seems demanded 
by the solemnity and the piety of the decree. I insert a few explanatory 
notes in brackets. 


The Gods 


Resolved by the Council and the People on the motion of Themistokles, son 
of Neokles, of the deme Phrearrhoi: to entrust the city to Athena the Mistress 
of Athens and to all the other gods to guard and defend from the Barbariaa 
for the sake of the land. The Athenians themselves and the foreigners who 
live in Athens are to remove their women and children to Troizen . . . [here 
there is a gap of 21 letters] the archegetes [founding hero] of the land. The old 
men and the movable possessions are to be removed to Salamis. The treasurers 
and the priestesses are to remain on the acropolis protecting the possessions 
of the gods. 

All the other Athenians and foreigners of military age are to embark on the 
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WAITING FOR THE BARBARIAN 9 


200 ships that lie ready and defend against the Barbarian for the sake of their 
own freedom and that of the rest of the Greeks, along with the Lacedae- 
monians, the Corinthians, the Aiginetans, and all others who wish to share 
the danger. 

The generals are to appoint, starting tomorrow, 200 trierarchs [trireme 
commanders], one to a ship, from among those who have . . . land in 
Athens and legitimate children and who are not older than fifty ; to these men 
the ships are to be assigned by lot. They are also to enlist marines, twenty to 
a ship, from men between the ages of twenty and thirty, and four archers to 
aship. They are also to assign petty officers to the ships at the same time that 
they allot the trierarchs. The generals are also to write up the names of the 
crews of the ships on white boards, taking the names of the Athenians from 
the lexiarchic registers [the registers of deme membership], the foreigners 
from those registered with the polemarch. They are to write up the names 
assigning the whole number to 200 equal divisions and to write above each 
division the name of the trireme and the trierarch and the names of the petty 
officers so that each division may know on which trireme it is to embark. 
When all the divisions have been composed and allotted to the triremes, the 
Council and the generals are to complete the manning of the 200 ships, after 
sacrificing a placatory offering to Zeus the Almighty, Athena, Victory, and 
Poseidon the Securer. 

When the manning of the ships has been completed, with one hundred of 
them they are to meet the enemy at Artemision in Euboea, and with the other 
hundred of them they are to lie off Salamis and the rest of Attica and keep 
guard over the land. 

In order that all Athens may be united in their defence against the Bar- 
barian, those who have been sent into exile for ten years are to go to Salamis 
and to stay there until the People come to some decision about them, while 
those who have been deprived of citizen rights... . 


What is the historical significance of this text? First of all there is the 
date of the decree, that is, the date on which the Athenians resolved to 
abandon their homes and lands, send their families away, and risk every- 
thing at sea. The naval engagements off Artemision in Euboea had still 
to be fought (in August) while the near-by ‘gates’ of Thermopylai were 
being defended by Leonidas. But all thought of defending, with the 
participation of Athenian hoplites, the passage of Tempe below Mt. 
Olympos in the far north of Greece had clearly been abandoned.' The 
time then is after Themistokles’ return from the congress of Greek states 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, following the abandonment of Tempe, prob- 
ably early in June while Xerxes was still in Thrace. Now it has been 
customary to suppose that the Athenians only decided to leave their city 
when Thermopylai had been lost, the fleet had withdrawn from Arte- 
mision, and the Persians were pouring through central Greece. Certainly 

t Cf. Hdt. vii. 173. 2 Id. vii. 175; Diod. xi. 3. 9, 4. 1. 
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10 WAITING FOR THE BARBARIAN 


it is at this moment that Plutarch cites the decree.' Not so Herodotos, 
who has heard a phrase, at least, from the decree (vii. 144. 3, ‘. . . along 
with those of the Greeks who wish’) but does not date it; that is because 
he mentions the Athenian decision to take to the sea in his introductory 
discussion of the Greek preparations, when he singles out the Athenians 
for special praise. The evacuation of the civilians he mentions only 
when his narrative brings the Greek navy, followed by the Persians, to 
Attica,3 at which point he mentions a proclamation to clear the land. 
Plutarch and most modern historians have identified the proclamation 
and the decree. The error is understandable—there is no reason to 
think that Plutarch, or any later historian, knew more than the first two 
patriotic paragraphs of the text printed above, and so he did not have 
the vital reference to Artemision. His view has been reinforced by 
Herodotos’ report,* echoed by Athenian writers, that the Athenians had 
expected a Peloponnesian force in Boeotia to stop the Persians; they felt 
they had been betrayed and so were forced to the desperate measure of 
abandoning their city. It may well have been that in the summer of 
480 B.c. many Athenians still expected, or hoped, that the Persians would 
be stopped short of Attica, and it is even more likely that in the forties 
and thirties of the fifth century, when Herodotos was gathering his 
information, the Athenians were more inclined to blame the Spartans 
than the Persians for their hardships. But reflection will show that before 
Athens had her long walls, linking the city to the sea and isolating her 
from the land, a decision to put all her manpower on shipboard could 
only mean abandoning the city; the decree confirms that the two deci- 
sions go together, and, incidentally, Bury’s objection is removed. The 
truth in fact seems more complimentary to both Spartans and Athenians. 
The Spartans did not betray the Athenians in order to hide behind a 
wall across the Isthmus of Corinth. The Athenians did net act out of 
panic but deliberately chose the bold policy of Themistokles while 
Xerxes was still far from their own borders. They had not been blinded 
by their brief moment of hoplite glory at Marathon in 490 B.c., but had 


' Them. to. 4. 

? Similarly, he does not date the Athenian decision to build a fleet; we learn 
that it was in the archonship of Nikodemos (483/2 2.c.) from Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
22. 7. Again, in describing how Xerxes received tokens of submission from 
Greek states while he was at Therme, Herodotos mentions an oath sworn by 
loyal Greeks against the Medizers (vii. 32). The actual date of the oath seems 
to have been before Plataia, in 479 B.c.; cf. M. N. Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, ii, no. 204, and pp. 306-7, but both the text and the interpretation 
are in need of revision. 

3 viii. 41. * viii. 40. 
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WAITING FOR THE BARBARIAN II 
already entered upon Themistokles’ shipbuilding programme. If the 
foresight and leadership of Themistokles emerge all the more brilliant 
from a fog of anecdote and scandal, the courage of the Athenian people, 
who chose to follow him, is equally remarkable. 

A second point follows closely upon the date of the decree: the 
Athenians planned to send only half of their 200 ships to Artemision. 
Whatever the final figures of their contingent,' this decision reveals their 
intentions toward Artemision. It was not to be an all-out effort, and, 
indeed, it proved indecisive. There has never been any question but 
that only a fraction of the Greek land forces were engaged in the simul- 
taneous action at Thermopylai (only 3,100 Peloponnesian hoplites com- 
pared to 23,800 at Plataia), and many explanations have been offered, 
in ancient and modern times—that Sparta’s safety demanded the pre- 
dicted death of a king, that the main force was delayed by the Karneian 
and Olympian festivals, that a token force was sent to secure Athenian 
support, that only a small force was needed to hold the pass while the 
fleet forced a decisive engagement. The decree shows that this last view 
(which never had ancient support) must now be abandoned, and that 
the Athenians, evacuating Attica, did not expect a full-scale resistance 
on land north of the Isthmus. Instead, the plan was to hold off the 
Persians as long as possible while Athens was evacuated, a larger fleet 
was mustered at Pogon, the harbour of Troizen (ships were expected 
from the West), and the defences of the Isthmus were strengthened. All 
but the Spartans, Thespiaians, and Thebans were detached and with- 
drew from Thermopylai in time. Leonidas is said to have known that 
a detachment of Persians had taken a mountain path and would come 
out in his rear. Perhaps he delayed his own withdrawal too long. When 
caught front and rear the Thebans surrendered, and it is only to be 
wondered that they fought so long; without an Isthmus to protect their 
city or a fleet to evacuate their families, they had sent only a small 


_contingent to match the Spartans, and with the loss of Thermopylai 


their resistance was at an end. Leonidas and the rest fought to the last 
man. Their valour is no less commendable if we suppose it was not 
planned as a useless sacrifice. 

If Artemision and Thermopylai were not intended to be the main 
defence line, Salamis and the Isthmus gain in importance; and it is worth 
remembering that the Persians never landed on Salamis nor breached 
the Isthmus defences. The straits of Salamis had distinct advantages 


? 127 ships plus (?) 53, Hdt. viii. 1 and 14. 1 (another 20 Athenian ships were 
manned by the Chalkidians); 140 ships, Ephoros in Diod. xi. 12. 4; 60 ships, 
Isok. iv. go. 
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over those between Euboea and Thessaly. The entrances at their 
narrowest were only one sea mile wide (compared to the two miles west 
of Artemision) and the widest stretch was only two sea miles, as against 
the five miles over which most of the fighting at Artemision actually 
took place. These were important considerations for a smaller, slower 
fleet. At Salamis the Athenians were supported by their own home 
guard of men over fifty and (probably) under twenty, and finally there 
was the incalculable effect on their morale of having their country before 
them and their families at their back. ‘O sons of the Greeks, come now, 
free your fatherland, free your children and your wives, the seats of 
your ancestral gods, the graves of your forefathers. Now the fight is for 
everything.’! Perhaps, then, it needed less prophetic foresight than 
insight into the plans of Themistokles for the Delphic priestess to tell 
the Athenians, ‘divine Salamis will destroy many sons of women when 
Demeter is scattered or when she is gathered in [at the autumn plough- 
ing and sowing, or the early summer harvest]’, while recommending 
a ‘wooden wall’ but saying not a word of Artemision.? 

One detail of the Athenian plans has always puzzled historians: 
Themistokles had convinced the Athenians that when Apollo’s priestess 
recommended the ‘wooden wall’ she meant the 200 ships,’ but others 
argued that she meant a wooden barricade on the acropolis. When the 
Persians sacked the city they found on the acropolis (and put to death) 
a few Athenians, treasurers of the sanctuary and poor men who had 
stayed, trusting in their interpretation of the oracle or out of poverty* 
(the meaning of the latter, I would guess, is that in the absence of any 
public commissariat some of those without resources of their own 
thought themselves as well off at Athens with the Persians as with their 
countrymen on Salamis). From the decree we now see that treasurers 
(probably) and priestesses (certainly) were required to stay on the acro- 
polis. I wouid take this to be a concession to the most conservative and 
religious element in Athens that wanted to stay on the acropolis.5 At the 
time there may still have been hope that the Persians would respect the 
gods if the city itself were abandoned, and that the gods would not, in 
the end, permit the destruction of their shrines. Later the Athen‘ans 
were willing enough to dwell on the barbarities of the Persians, but 
preferred to pass over their own instructions that doomed the keepers 
of the acropolis. It is only in the Roman Nepos’ Life of Themistokles 
(2. 8) that we come close to the intent of the decree. 

The decree gives us a vivid picture of the young Athenian democracy 

Aesch. Pers. 402-5. vii. 141. 3-4. 3 Ibid. 142. 

* Id. viii. 51. 2. 5 Cf. id. vii. 142. 1. ® Id. viii. 33, 35-39. 
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at work in the moment of its greatest danger. There is no distinction 
drawn between classes; knights, hoplites, thetes are all to row; marines 
are selected by age alone. The petty officers are skilled specialists and 
have a distinct position; one is reminded of the indispensable tyranny 
of professional petty officers in the citizen navies of our own wars. The 
trierarchs are chosen for qualities of command: they must be of regular 
military age and have a heavy stake in the future of Athens—landed 
property and legitimate children, the latter being the same qualification 
as Leonidas demanded of the men who came with him to Thermopylai. 
Later the trierarchy came to be little more than a burdensome tax on 
the rich. The ten elected generals appoint the trierarchs and supervise 
the distribution of men to the ships. The polemarch who, as late as 
Marathon ten years earlier, had been the commander-in-chief, is now 
only the magistrate who keeps the rolls of foreigners resident in Athens 
(metics, distinguished here from the citizens only in that they are not 
eligible for the trierarchy). Citizens are enrolled in registers kept in 
their demes, the AnfiapyiKa ypappyateia; since the names of all citizens 
are to be found in them there is no support for the view that they were 
essentially property-owners’ rolls, and it seems more likely that the Afj€1s 
at the source of the word had originally to do with the assignment of 
citizens to the Council by lot. The Council that joins with the ten 
generals in the final outfitting of the ships is the annual council of 500 
(50 from each tribe) established by Kleisthenes. There is no word of 
the Areopagus, the old council of ex-archons, to which later conservative 
sources had given major credit for the success of the complex operation." 

The decree also confirms the prompt reconciliation with political 
enemies. The opponents of Themistokles who had been exiled for ten 
years by ostracism, notably Aristeides and Xanthippos, Perikles’ father, 
are to come to Salamis where the assembly (of those citizens not on ship- 
board) are to decide the terms of their recall. It is a generous but at the 
same time a careful move. What followed the last words preserved on 
the stone was probably the formula of a general amnesty.? 

How, in fact, were the provisions of the decree carried out? Let us 
begin with the gods: “The gods keep safe the city of divine Pallas’—so 
Aeschylus’ Persian messenger (line 347) on the results of the battle of 
Salamis; and when Xerxes’ fleet sailed away, Themistokles said, ‘Not 
we, but the gods and heroes, have brought this to pass . . .’.2 The women 


' Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 1. 

2 [aripous érrtivous . . .], or the like. Cf., for example, Andok. 
i. 73, 107; Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 11; Lys. xxv. 27. 

3 Hadt. viii. 109. 3. 
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and children, when the time came, seem to have gone to Salamis and 
Aigina, nearer to home and their men, as well as to Troizen. As we have 
seen, there was probably a strong feeling among many that they would 
not really have to leave. It had to be argued that even Athena had left, 
since her sacred snake on the acropolis had not touched his monthly 
honey cake.' At Troizen the refugees were welcomed zenerously, and 
Plutarch cites a Troizenian decree moved by a certain Nikagoras to 
provide two obols per person per day for maintenance, to give the chil- 
dren permission to pick whatever fruit they wanted, and to pay the 
wages of their teachers. 

The Athenians, in the end, may have sent more than a hundred ships 
to Artemision. There is reason to think that their total fleet numbered 
at least 240 triremes* and that besides the 200 representing the emer- 
gency reserve there was a regular force on active duty at the time of the 
expedition to Tempe. Had some of these stayed on patrol at Artemision 
when the army was withdrawn from Tempe they might account, in part, 
for Herodotos’ total of 127 or 180. But in any case it is only on the 
hypothesis of a large reserve lying off Attica that the Athenians could 
have made good their losses at Artemision and still have had 180 ships 
at Salamis. For Salamis the number of marines on each ship seems to 
have been reduced from twenty to fourteen,* either to meet a shortage 
of rowers or to bolster the home guard on Salamis, some of whom, late 
in the battle, were ferried across to the little island of Psyttaleia in the 
straits and, under the leadership of Aristeides, wiped out the Persian 
forces posted tuere.5 The choice of Salamis for a decision was amply 
justified in the event, though it took still more of Themistokles’ skill to 
bring it off; but that is another story. 

What was the history of the decree itself, and how is it that we find it 
preserved only in a late-fourth-century inscription from Troizen? No 
doubt the Council and the board of generals (specifically, their chairman, 

Ibid. 41. 2-3. 

2 ‘Somewhat less than two-thirds of 400’, according to Thuc. i. 74. 1 (keeping 
the manuscript reading), i.e. less than 266; less than 252 if Herodotos’ total of 
378 for the Greeks is accepted (viii. 48), or 244 if we take the sum of his items 

66). 

. 3 caat of the Athenian ships at Artemision were casualties (Hdt. viii. 18). 
Further evidence for the policy of keeping back a sizeable reserve is seen in the 
greater numbers at Salamis from other cities in and near the Saronic Gulf, even 
after the making up of losses at Artemision: Aigina, 30-18; Epidauros, 10-8; 
Hermione, 3-0 (Hdt. viii. 1, 43, 46). Unlike ships from farther away these can- 
not be explained as late arrivals. 

* Plut. Them. 14. 2. 

5 Hdt. viii. 95, Plut. Arist. 9. 1. 
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who at this time could only have been Themistokles') had copies as 
authority for their actions in the coming months. By the time of the 
Persians’ final withdrawal from Greece in 479 B.c. after Plataia, any pub- 
lication of the decree by engraving it on stone would have been for 
memorial rather than practical reasons, and its history would have been 
tied to the fluctuating fortunes of Themistokles, its author. After the 
war Themistokles built a shrine to Artemis of Good Counsel (Aristo- 
boule) near his own house, an obvious reference to his services to Athens, 
thus causing much resentment?; a text of the most famous sample of his 
good counsel would have stood appropriately beside his own likeness in 
the shrine (but that statue, to be sure, may have been dedicated later).3 
Within ten years he was an exile in disgrace, and when he died a Persian 
governor in Magnesia on the Maeander his bones could not be returned 
openly to Attica for burial since he had been condemned as a traitor.* It 
seems unlikely that any public memorials to his glory could have sur- 
vived in Athens. But eventually his family was restored to citizen rights 
and made dedications in his honour.5 In the mid-fourth century a 
Themistokles of Phrearrhoi may have been the archon of 347/6 B.c. ;6 the 
family survived to Plutarch’s own day in the person of a Themistokles 
who was a fellow student at the Academy.’ It is probably to the family 
pride of Themistokles’ descendants that we should attribute the survival 
of a text of the decree in one form or andwber into the fourth century. 

Herodotos, who had little interest in public documents, seems to have 
heard at least a phrase from the decree. Although by reporting the 
Athenian feeling that the Peloponnesians should have met the Persians 
in Boeotia he gives the impression, no doubt common in the anti- 
Spartan atmosphere of Athens in the forties and thirties, that the decree 

1 On the formal character of this position, see my ‘Seniority in the Stratégia’, 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. \xxxvi (1955), 63 ff. The chairman is naturally an 
Athenian representative to the allied congress. 

2 Plut. Them. 22. 

3 There were at least two other statues of Themistokles in Athens, both in 
company with Miltiades: in the Prytaneion (Paus. i. 18. 3), and in the Theatre 
of Dionysos (Schol. Aristid., vol. iii. 535 f. Dindorf). There is no agreement on 
the location of the original of the herm of Themistokles found at Ostia, though 
stylistically it has been dated to about 460 B.c.; see F. Miltner, fahreshefte des 
oest. arch. Inst. xxxix (1952), 70 ff.; M. Bieber, Am. Fourn. Arch. \viii (1954), 
282 ff.; G. M. A. Richter, ‘Greek Portraits’, Coll. Latomus, xx (1955), 16 ff. 
None the less one may well wonder if it could not be as much as 15 years older 
than 460 B.c. Demosthenes, xxiii. 196, seems to argue against the existence of 
a public statue of Themistokles while he was still in Athens. 

* Thuc. i. 138. 6. 5 Paus. i. 1. 2, 26. 4. 


® Cf. I.G. ii?. 212. 3 (= M.N. Tod, G.HI. ii, no. 167); 291. 6; etc. 
7 Them. 32. 6. 8 vii. 144. 3. 
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was passed at the last minute, none of his facts is inconsistent with the , 


decree. Thucydides, of course, deals only incidentally with this period; 
his own words permit an early date and a deliberate decision, but the 
Athenian arguments before the council of Sparta’s Peloponnesian League 
in 432 B.c. claim ‘we embarked on our ships and prepared to face the 
danger without resentment against you for not having come to our aid 
earlier’ ,? an attitude that is most clearly expressed in the Panegyric of 
Isokrates,? who either did not know or ignored the latter part of the 
decree. A few words of Lysias are reminiscent but could as well come 
from a memory of the facts as of the decree.*+ 

The first direct reference to the decree after Herodotos is a report in 
Demosthenes® that his arch-enemy Aischines, in his anti-Macedonian 
phase, had read out in public the decrees of Miltiades before Marathon 
(to march out and face the enemy) and Themistokles before Salamis, 
and the Oath of Ephebes taken on the completion of their training. 
This marks a revival of interest in the patriotic documents of the past 
sharpened by awareness of the Macedonian threat, which reaches its 
climax in the years of Lykourgos’ leadership in the thirties and twenties 
of the fourth century. Lykourgos himself had read out the Ephebic Oath 
and the Oath of the Greeks before Plataia,® the latter being also known to 
Herodotos’? but deprived, like the decree, of chronological moorings. 
Both oaths have been found on a fourth-century inscription from the 
deme of Acharnai.’ This was also a time of local Attic historiography: 
Kleidemos wrote favourably of Themistokles’ part in the evacuation of 
Athens, and we may be sure the great man’s namesake was willing enough 
to furnish the historian with documents; Phanodemos also wrote of 
Themistokles, and was a close associate of Lykourgos. Consequently 
circumstances were favourable for the publication of the decree, and for 
publication in full, since there was no longer any need to blacken Sparta’s 
name. Now the Troizenian text, as the orthography shows, is derived 
immediately either from a fourth-century Attic inscription or manu- 
script; there was, of course, no reason why the old Attic spelling in the 
old Attic alphabet should have been preserved.® In the current style 

4,94. 2. 3 4. 93 ff. 

4 ii. 30, els T&S vats Err” "Aptepictov Cf. lines 41-42 of the 
decree, Bonfeiv éri 1d 

5 xix. 303, 311. Demosthenes, as A. E. Raubitschek points out, is unlikely 
to have passed over in silence the fact that Aischines used recent forgeries for 
his bombast. On the problem of authenticity, see below, n. 9. 

6 In Leocr. 77, 81. 7 vii. 132. 2. 


8 M.N. Tod, G.H_I. ii, no. 204. 
° It is likely to be suggested that the decree is, in fact, a fourth-century 
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Themistokles’ father’s name and deme were included. We must look, 
therefore, for an occasion in the late fourth century when the Troizenians 
would have wanted to renew their old friendship with Athens and to 
remember the heroic days of Salamis and the welcome they gave the 
families of the Athenians. 

The conditions are best met in the years 324 and 323 B.c., or perhaps 
shortly before, when a group of pro-Athenian Troizenians who had 
opposed the Macedonians, been exiled, and found refuge in Athens, 
where they were honoured with Athenian citizenship precisely because 
of their city’s hospitality towards the Athenians in 480, finally returned 
home. In 323 their city welcomed the exiled Demosthenes and joined 
Athens in the short-lived ‘Lamian War’ against the Macedonians. By 
322 all resistance had been crushed. The character of the letters on the 
stone permit such a date, and the atmosphere of patriotic enthusiasm, 
when the Macedonians were being likened to the Persian ‘Barbarians’, 
is appropriate for recalling Troizen’s short-lived glory.' We may 
speculate that the stone also carried the recent Athenian decree granting 
citizenship to the Troizenian exiles, or possibly the Troizenian decree 
of Nikagoras welcoming the Athenians in 480 B.c. The location of the 
stone may have been the sanctuary of Apollo Thearios (mentioned in 
a number of inscriptions as the place where they were to be set up), 
or the stoa dedicated by Athenian refugees of 480 and containing 
statues of the women and children,' both in the area of the ancient 


agora. 


creation, but concrete arguments will have to be brought forward. The follow- 
ing are points in favour of a fifth-century source: (1) the implicit date of the 
decree; (2) the cormmitment of only half the fleet to Artemision; (3) the orders 
for the priestesses to stay on the acropolis; (4) the trierarchs chosen for qualities 
of command, not wealth; (5) a larger number of marines than was used even 
fifty years later, and one disagreeing with Plutarch’s figure (14) for Salamis 
(Them. 14. 2); (6) the terra t&§1s for a division of men forming a ship’s crew, 
used elsewhere only in Aesch. Pers. 380 f.; (7) ‘Almighty’, tayxpatts, of Zeus, 
an epithet most prominent in Aeschylus; and (8) the reconciliation with the 
ostracized in two stages. But of course there is much more to be said, pro and 
con. I have tried here to explore the historical implications, taking the docu- 
ment at its face value. 

' The key passage is in Hypereides, Against Athenogenes, 29-33; for the full 
discussion, see pp. 206-9 of Hesperia, xxix (1960). Against the suggestion made 
by M. Paraskevaides in Kathemerine of Athens, 6 June 1960, and Eikones, 
1 July 1960, p. 20 (repeated in The Times, 14 June 1960), that the inscription 
was set up as part of an effort to revive pan-Hellenic sentiment in support of 
Alexander’s campaigns against the Persians, is the fact that, in the atmosphere 
of the time, the document was more pro-Athenian, and hence anti- Macedonian, 
than anti-Persian. 2 Paus. ii. 31. 
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In later antiquity the decree was well known, but only the first 
eighteen lines, the first two patriotic paragraphs of our translation. The 
Attic historians did not long survive in their original form, and were 
excerpted and condensed. These lines were eminently suitable for school 
books: Nepos, Quintilian, Plutarch, and Aristeides quote or paraphrase 
them; this last, a rhetorician of the second century A.D., has, surprisingly, 
the most complete version, a fact I would rather attribute to the presence 
of the beginning of the decree in the rhetorical handbooks than to his 
scholarship. In his usual overblown style he describes it as ‘the fairest, 
most brilliant, and most perfect witness for virtue under the sun... . 
Some one of the gods spoke with the tongue of Themistokles.’! Perhaps 
he was not altogether wrong, though we may prefer Thucydides’ more 
sober remarks on Themistokles himself, that ‘he was the best judge of 
the immediate situation after the briefest reflection, and most competent 
in his estimate of a very wide range of future events’*—‘a very wide 
range’, as an ancient commentator points out; not everything, for 
‘only god knows everything’, and in the end Themistokles misjudged 
the men on whom his own greatness depended. 


1 xlvi. 192 (ii. 256 f. Dindorf). 2 i, 136. 3. 
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THE ANCIENT MINE-WORKINGS OF 
LAUREION 


By Cc. MACDONALD 


HE ancient mine-workings of southern Attica, although less photo- 

genic than the Parthenon and other better-known buildings of 
antiquity, provide some of the most fascinating remains of Classical 
Greece. Their density upon the ground and state of preservation, 
except where they are being obliterated by modern mining or quarry- 
ing operations, are outstanding, and even a brief visit made without 
specialist knowledge cannot but send one away with a desire to know 
more about them. 

Modern Lavrion is well served by buses from Athens, and half an 
hour’s walking brings one to the edge of the mining area. The galleries 
and shafts with the original tool marks still clearly visible are there to 
be explored, but it is the processing to which the material from the 
mines was subjected after being brought to the surface which provides 
the most interesting and accessible remains. 

This brief article does not attempt to give a complete account of the 
metallurgical techniques of the ancient world, but merely seeks to give 
a straightforward explanation of the purpose of the various structures 
which are to be found in the Attic country-side. If it passes on something 
of the interest which they aroused in the author, it will have served its 
purpose well. 

The ore was picked over twice by hand, once in the mine and once on 
the surface, and all that contained less than approximately ten per cent. 
of metal was discarded. Any that was sufficiently pure went straight to 
the furnaces, while the remainder was first pounded in mortars and then 
ground in mills in order to separate the ore as far as possible from all 
particles of foreign matter. After being ground the material was then 
sieved, because it was essential for the washing process that the particles 
on any given washing-table should be of the same size. 

1 I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Classical Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Gilbert Murray Trust Fund for the generous grant which enabled 
me to visit Greece at all; to Professor R. J. Hopper for help and encouragement 
both in Greece and in the subsequent writing of this article; and to Mr. L. E. 
Carroll of Macmillan & Co. for his assistance with preparing the photographs 
for reproduction. For the account of the technical details I have relied largely 
upon E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans l’antiquité (Paris, 1897). 

2 See Diodoros’ account (iii. 13. 1.) of these processes in Egyptian mining. 
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The washing-table consisted of a reservoir (see Fig. 1, a) connected 
by a number of holes with an inclined surface (B), and four channels 
linking three basins. These washing-tables differ in size and detail in 
order to obtain slightly different effects, but the principle is always the 
same (PI. II,aandb). The sieved ore and accompanying impurities were 
placed on the inclined surface, over which water from the reservoir was 
then made to flow, with the result that the heavier particles of ore re- 
mained where they were while the lighter particles and the impurities 
were washed into the system of channels and basins. These were so 
constructed that the water flowed round them in an anti-clockwise 
direction. Various methods were employed to trap as much of the sedi- 
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ment as possible in each basin. After the operation was over the ore 
left on the inclined surface was removed and the water drained off and 
returned to the reservoir to be used again. The sediment was then 
coliected from the channels and basins—each containing progressively 
less ore—and dried on the flat area (c), which had a very gentle slope, 
usually towards the fourth channel. When dry it was replaced on the 
washing-surface and the whole process repeated as often as was neces- 
sary to obtain all the ore.' The force with which the water flowed and 
the angle at which the washing-surface was inclined were the main 
factors designed to control the size of the particles left on it. 

It will be obvious that these washing-tables would require a large 
supply of water, and that, too, in an area which is without natural springs 

! This process and processes like it are not, of course, confined either to 
Greece or to the ancient world. Strabo (iii. 2. 10) records all too briefly a similar 
process used in Spanish mining, and today it is still occasionally possible to see 
such processes being employed in Cornwall. 
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(6) Polygonal masonry of reservoir. 
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or streams. To provide sufficient water, the Athenians were forced to 
build an elaborate system of conduits, dams, and reservoirs. Full use 
was made of the natural configuration of the ground to collect rain- 
water; the washing-tables and their accompanying reservoirs are there- 
fore to be found scattered along the valleys (Pl. III, a). These reservoirs 
which were built to store the water were constructed either in the natural 
rock or out of massive masonry (PI. III, 5) made watertight with cement. 
The latter were usually much larger than those which relied upon the 
basins of natural rock. 

Each reservoir was accompanied by a smaller cistern which was 
connected with it by a short channel designed to permit only a shallow 
flow of water (Pl. IV). The purpose of this cistern was to collect all 
foreign matter contained in the water and allow only clear water into the 
main reservoir (see Fig. 2).! 


Clear water 
Cistern Reservoir 


Fic. 


In order to minimize evaporation, the reservoirs were covered by a 
wooden roof, and one reservoir at least has the remains of a central 
column which supported this protection from the heat of summer. 

Now the final processing had been reached, and the washed ore to- 
gether with that selected as pure beforehand went to the furnaces. 
There it underwent the process which produced argentiferous lead, and 
a cupellation process then extracted the precious silver from this lead. 


1 Cf. Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 23.173: ‘utilius geminas cisternas esse, ut priore uitia 
considant, atque per colum in proximam transeat pura aqua.’ 


MUSES ON PINDOS 


By a. D. FITTON BROWN 


TINDOS, the mountain range between Thessaly and Epeiros, is not 
without renown. It appears first in Pindar (Pythian ix. 15), where 


in its ‘storied dells’ Kreousa gave birth to Hypseus' by the love of the | 


river-god Peneios. It, or more likely the town of the same name in 
Doris, was known to Pindar (Pythian i. 66) as the home of the Dorians,? 
and it appears ir. Aeschylus and Sophokles—in the former (Supp. 257) 
as the north-western boundary of Pelasgos’ realm, in the latter (Fr. 249) 
as the source of the Acheloos. Kallimachos, Theokritos, and Orpheus 
refer to it, and in Latin it is at least as old as Virgil. We find it in Horace, 
Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, Silius, and Valerius Flaccus,3 and in the course 
of antiquity it acquired a reputation as a lofty, wooded mountain which 
persists in Claudian and through the Dark Ages. Once more it is the 
setting for an amour of Apollo; Paion’s mother, Liagore, receives leech- 
craft as the price of her favours (Faerie Queene, iii. 4. 41);+ and the same 
Spenser praised the whiteness of its snow (Prothalamion, 40). Words- 
worth, as he wondered at the torrent at the Devil’s Bridge, asked: 


‘Hath not Pindus fed thee, where the band 
Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with hand 
Desperate as thine?’ 


and it was about the Pindos range that, in 1940, another band of patriots 
repelled the Italian invasion of their country and won the first Allied 
victory of World War II. 


The Muses, however, cared not for Pindos. Entering Greece from the 
north-east by way of Haimos in Thrace, they fixed their preference first 
on Pieria and Olympos, and then from Hesiod’s time onward on Helikon 


t Not Kyrene, as Oberhummer asserts (R.E. xx. 1700). 

? Curiously echoed by the eleventh-century Wido of Ivrea, v. 187: ‘hanc 
habitant Indi, gens et prius incola Pindi.’ 

3 The reference to Pomponius Mela, ii. 3 in Facciolati and Forcellini, 
Lempriére, Pape, and Lewis and Short appears to be false. 

* Spenser was presumably thinking of Asklepios, who was traditionally 
associated with the paean. He seems to have conflated the birth on Pindos 
(Pyth, ix. 15) with the birth of Asklepios (Pyth. iii. 8) and Oenone’s receipt of 
leechcraft (Ovid, Heroides, v. 139). 
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in Boeotia;' Parnassos had a place, but a very secondary place, in their 
esteem. In the first centuries after Constantine they were themselves 
eclipsed, for as men like Paulinus of Nola saw it, 

negant Camenis nec patent Apollini 

dicata Christo pectora;? 
but as the successive waves of the ‘Renaissance’ broke over western 
Europe, the Muses returned to favour, and in a late medieval hymn? 
we find them piously celebrating the Virgin Mary. In this same medieval 
period Helikon was unlucky enough to be liquidated; Chaucer invokes 
the Muses, 


that on Parnaso dwelle 
By Elicon the clere well. (Hous of Fame, 521.) 


The same confusion is found in Spenser, and so good a scholar as Field- 
ing informs us in the prelude to the eighth book of Tom Fones that a mug 
of ale may have inspired more poetry ‘than all the liquors of Hippo- 
crene or Helicon’. To Milton ‘the Aonian mount’ is still the shrine of 
pagan epic, but in modern times Parnassos has succeeded to the pre- 
eminence which Helikon enjoyed in antiquity. One aspect of the Muses’ 
theme is a dream in which a number of ancient poets imagined them- 
selves on Helikon or Parnassos receiving inspiration from them; and the 
scholiast on Persius, Prol. 2, 

nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 

memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem, 
links up this tradition with Homer’s dream-visit of inspiration to Ennius 
(Lucretius, i. 124). Hardie (Classical Quarterly, vii [1913], 188) argues 
that the two should be kept apart; but-Persius’ lines were a commonplace 
in the Middle Ages and after,5 and the idea of an earlier poet appearing 
to a later in a dream on Helikon or Parnassos might well be present to 
anyone in the classical tradition. 

1 T have not yet seen Wilamowitz, ‘Der Berg der Musen’ (Reden und Vortrdge, 
1*, 102). 

2 So, in the tenth century, Bishop Liittich of Verona: ‘posthabens fontem 
Caballinum bicipitemque Parnassum, vitae fontem si cognoscerem’. In this 
paragraph I have made extensive use of Curtius, ‘Die Musen im Mittelalter’, 
Zeitschr. fiir rom. Phil. lix (1939), 129; cf. lxiii (1943), 256. 

3 Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, No. 110. 

* Cf. ‘Helicon est tary’ (du Bellay, Regrets, 190); ‘of Helicon my fill’ (Burns). 

5 e.g. Aldhelm (seventh century); Liittich (cited above); anon. to Bovo 
(eleventh century); Chaucer, Franklin’s Prologue, 13; du Bellay, Regrets, 2 and 
passim; de Tyard, Erreurs Am. ii. 2. Actually the context in Persius suggests 
that Ennius really did claim to have dreamt that he was on Parnassos and that it 
was not just Persius’ way of speaking, as Hardie wants us to believe. 
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“Where were ye, Nymphs,’ asks Theokritos (i. 66), ‘when Daphnis et | 
was wasting? Mat 
Kore Tverd KoAc& 7) 
Assuredly ye were not in Sicily.’ The Nymphs are not Muses, and they 
would have succoured Daphnis because he was a fair country-lad, not 
because he piped like all his kind. Now turn to Virgil (Ecl. x. 9): 
“What groves, what glades were your abode, ye virgin Naiads, when by 1 
Gallus was pining with a love unrequited? Par 
nam neque Parnasi uobis iuga, nam neque Pindi acce 
ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe.’ whe 
The sufferer here is no country-lad but the premier poet of Rome; the a 
Muses have elsewhere (vii. 21) been addressed as ‘Nymphae Libe- = 
thrides’ ;! and above all Pindos is no longer a holiday resort whither the , 
Nymphs may have absented themselves, but is named between Parnassos rm 
and Helikon as a post of duty. Clearly it is working its way into the Muse ps 
tradition, and it was Virgil’s friend, Horace, who actually admitted it E 
a (Odes, i. 12): ‘Whose name will you make to echo, Clio, 7 
4 aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris tior 
a aut super Pindo gelidoue in Haemo?’ wit 
a Even here, I suppose, one could argue that Horace is debating whether 
i Clio is in her old home or her new home or away from home altogether; 
| but it hardly carries conviction, and we had better admit that he is 
. thinking here of Pindos as a mountain of the Muses. This, though (so far 
oi as I know) only Kiessling among the commentators gives any warning of In 
the fact, is unique in all antiquity. But if Pindos came perilously near to lin 
missing a place in the tradition altogether, it secured a very useful one, in 
for a hint in Virgil and a mention in Horace are worth much. Its con- dre 
nexion with the Muses was recognized by Stephanus (1553); as ‘the he 
seat of the Muses’ it figures to this day in Lewis and Short; and For- list 
cellini, in an imaginative moment, wrote ‘haec causa est, cur apud poetas als 
tria haec nomina Pindus, Parnassus, Helicon confundantur, et in dr 
omnibus promiscue [my italics] Musae collocentur’. Towards the end of tra 
the fifteenth century, the Byzantine émigré, Marullus, invoked the Muses, for 
‘quae Pindi iuga, quae tenetis Haemi’ (Epigr. ii);2 and within the next an 
hundred years, Ronsard echoed with ‘qui tenez .. . le mont | d’Heme, asi 
1 That at least is the impression that any but the most scrupulous critic would 
be sure to draw. The passage from Ecl. x was translated by Shelley. 
2 Dr. R. A. Browne has drawn my attention to similar references in the do 


sixteenth-century Latin verses of the Flaminii (Prati, 1831). 
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et les verdoyans bocages | de Pinde’ (Odes, iv ad fin.). Already in 
Marullus’ time, Lorenzo de Medici had referred te Pindus as 


pit celebrato gia da’ sacri vati 
ch’ alcun che sia dal vecchio Atlante all’ Indo 
(Scritti scelti, 455); 


by 1711, du Tremblay was complaining of poets who were always putting 
Parnassos and Pindos in their verses,' and ‘filles du Pinde’ became an 
accepted appellation; in 1822 the young Hugo could speak of the poet 
who dared ‘dire 4 l’écho du Pinde un hymne du Carmel’ (La Lyre et la 
harpe, ad fin.). Pindos was in German literature at least as early as the 
eighteenth century. Ramler noticed it in his Kurzgefasste Mythologie; 
we find in Biirger (3175) ‘sein Pindus-Born’ for the poet’s source of 
inspiration, and Platen (4. 271) has ‘der deutsche Pindos’ for (as we 
might say) ‘the German Parnassos’. Annotating Pindos in his Jupiter 
and Io (6. 279), Thomas Heywood followed Stephanus; and to Pope 
(Epilogue to the Satires, ii. 187) an illiterate is ‘in all the Courts of Pindus 
guiltless quite’. It is Pope, too, who opens his Messiah with an invoca- 
tion of the ‘Nymphs of Solyma’, and revives the Persius dream-motif 
with his confession that 


The dreams of Pindus and th’ Aonian maids 
Delight no more. 


In 1787 Pindos was once again coupled with Parnassos by Burns in his 
lines To Miss Ferrier; in 1788 Lempriére allowed the Muses there, and 
in a letter of 24 February 1793, from Cowper to William Hayley, the 
dream-motif reappears. Cowper described how Milton, whose works 
he was at that time engaged in editing, appeared to him in a dream, 
listened affably to his praises, and said ‘you for your part will do well 
also’. “This’, remarks Cowper, ‘may be said to have been one of the 
dreams of Pindus, may it not?’ I cannot doubt that it lies in the long 
tradition of poetic inspiration in a dream, with Pindos, here as in Pope, 
for Persius’ Parnassos; but the further idea of an earlier poet’s appear- 
ance to a later one, which, as we have seen, the scholiast on Persius 
associated with the mountain vision, may well have been present too. 


1 Pindos as a Muses’ mountain is in Chompré’s Dictionnaire (1782), and 
doubtless came there from earlier works of reference. I cannot find it, however, 
in du Bellay, Malherbe, or Boileau, or in de Tyard’s scholarly Discours des Muses. 
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Sixteen years later, Wordsworth was translating Chiabrera’s epitaph on 
Bernardino Baldi and came upon the verse, 


Che intrecciano le Ninfe in sul Permesso; 
and a little later, 


E sul Libano pose il suo Permesso. 


It is conceivable that ‘in sul’ misled him (if only temporarily) into think- 
ing of Permessos as a mountain—perhaps he confused it with Parnassos; 
also he was keeping painfully close to his original and found himself 
with one syllable too many at both points. Anyway, he wrote ‘twine on 
the top of Pindus’ and ‘fixed his Pindus upon Lebanon’—in an evil 
hour, for flowers are not easily come by on mountain-tops, and the con- 
ceit of fixing one mountain upon another is no improvement on Chiabrera. 
Revising his version in 1837 he took the better way of recasting the 
original so as to retain Permessos in both places. Was it the specific 
absurdity he was anxious to correct, or had he recognized Pindos for 
what it is—an interloper in the Muse tradition?! 


' I am grateful to Professors M. L. Clarke, R. C. Knight, and K. Spalding, 
to Dr. W. J. B. Owen, and to Mr. A. R. Burn for help with references. 
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LYSIAS DEFENDS HIS CITIZENSHIP 


trépvoi oUv, © GvBpes, ri TpidKovta SAryoU daréfavov, gevywv 
SnuoKxpatiav, ysis fyyoupévou TOU OpacuBoUAou tiv rdéAw ES0Te. viv 
TOAATV trapéxe: “Apxivos guoi Td yépas. ef 
ut) toivuv, &vBpes TH Kartnydpw fv TravTds 
Tpdtrou Eye Troieiv, TOAATY elyov Tis KaTHyO- 
pids. viv yap E€eoti por ola Erafov TovTou, Sti 
Upiv cs evvous tois Trpdyyaoi Kai as tvdyKa 
petexeiv Upiv. ote yap trmevov ott’ éreStyouv 
érri tpickovta, ovSE Tijs TéTE TroAITeias. OW STI 
TloAguapyxos &xprtos trpiv trapayevéobai ate 
Kai Kal ovSéva ott’ [Sig ote HSiknKdtes OW dvov TK 
kal Trapa Tous voyous UyeTépous, 
GAAK Kal UtrdAortros Epoi éAtris Fv, cos TroAi ths év TH év 
Seve KadtotnKev. Toryapotv, & d&v&pes, kai olxtiparé pe iva pt) 
Tis Kal Gotrep & TOU ypdvou Ta SedvTa 
avrrds Utrép TréAEws Errpata, els TOV xpdvov 
51) pot, © a&vSpes “ASnvaioi. 
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AN ENIGMATIC KOPH 
By A. G. CARRINGTON 


“Ayovos cydveov, BeAenpdopos, EuBpepos, Epors. 
(Greek Anthology, xiv. 3.) 


Childless child of childless parents, arrow-bearing, with a child in 
me, a lifting up. (Paton.) 


TON remarks that the meaning of the riddle is obscure. May not 

the answer be the word xd6pn, whose first meaning is ‘maiden’, 

but whose other meanings are also hinted at in this enigma? The suc- 
cessive phrases may then be explained as follows. 

&yovos One meaning of is ‘puppet’ or ‘doll’ 
(Hypereides, Fr. 199; Dio Chrysostomos xxxi. 153). A doll is a k6pn or 
maiden which is the plaything of other little maidens, who often treat 
dolls as their children. Hence a doll may be described as the ‘childless 
child of childless parents’. 

BeAengdopos. This may be an epithet for a maiden who carried the 
bow and arrows of a huntress. This was Artemis, Antaa Kdépn, as she is 
called by Aeschylus (Fr. 170, ed. Nauck) and Sophokles (Electra 570). 
Her c&yave BéAn, bringing sudden death, are mentioned in the Odyssey 
(v. 124). In another guise she is Eileithyia, goddess of child-birth, 
whose 6€U BéAos is mentioned in the [liad (xi. 269); and a character in 
Theokritos speaks of yaAetrov BéAos EiAnSuins (xxvii. 29). 

EuBpepos. Kop may also mean the ‘pupil of an eye’ (Plato, Alc. 
133 a; Euripides, Hecuba 972). ‘The pupil received this name because of 
a little image appearing therein. The miniature image of oneself in the 
pupil of another’s eyes was also known as a ‘baby’ to English writers; 
an example may be seen in Heywood’s lines: 

She clung about his neck, gave him ten kisses, 
Toyed with his locks, looked babies in his eyes. 
(Love’s Mistress.) 

It is possible, too, that the preceding epithet BeAen@dpos may also 

contain a reference to the pupil of the eye, for BéAos is sometimes used 


in the sense of ‘glance’, as in the references to 6ypctoov BéAos (Aeschylus, | 


Agamemnon 742) and gidoixtov PéAos (ibid. 241). 

&po1s. This probably hints at the use of the Kdpn in architecture, as 
exemplified in the caryatids of the Erechtheion. That these female figures 
used as supports for the roof were actually called ‘maidens’ is suggested 


by the words ToUs Aifous . . . ToUs érri Té&Sv (Inscriptiones Graecae, | 


i?. 372. 86). 
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AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING 
OF ROMAN REPUBLICAN HISTORY 


7 By v. F. CARNEY 
Res. HESE notes are prompted by experience gained teaching Roman 
len’, Republican history to a first-year Latin class over a period of a few 
a years at Victoria University (then College), N.Z. The suggestions they 
, contain arose largely from discussions with students and other teachers, 
dolt university and otherwise, from all of whom I have learned a great deal. 
bee: Basically, my problems were threefold. The course was very short, and 
oo time limitations demanded the utmost selectiveness. The course was 
dless also voluntary, and so had to be interesting in itself and of immediate 
value and significance for students busied with Latin and generally with 
the three other degree subiects, too. 
he is The method evolved in dealing with these problems may, it is hoped, 
570). be helpful to other teachers, for some at least of these problems tend to 
yssey beset all but the more advanced teaching of ancient history under modern : 
conditions. 
ak The obvious solution is of course the use of aspect studies, but, a 
as a teacher friend once remarked, ‘Republican history is so bitty.’ It 
Alc. is in fact true that in this, as in all other historical fields, a tremendous 
se of amount of research put into minutiae means that all topics, major and 
“s the minor alike, have been exhaustively treated. Thus disproportion in 
ee: emphasis is easily possible, and relative degrees of importance can be- 
come obscured. Still, certain aspects of community development— 
political, social, economic, military—are, even so, supremely important. 
Yet these are so wide that a narrower approach has to be followed within 
the general theme of each aspect study. 
| also This approach, through the aspect study, a development of that taken 
used in Social Studies and parallel to others in the work of advanced secondary 
rylus, school pupils, will guarantee interest by stimulating comparison. There 
remain the problems of the relevance of the aspect study to the other 
oe, material of the Latin course, and its usefulness in view of the inevitable 
— examination. My examining experience in secondary school examina- 
— tions is limited to the University Entrance Scholarships Examination, 


where there has been in recent years a steady movement away from the 
‘bitty’ type of question towards the question of a more general nature, 
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requiring a grasp of developments in one of the fields mentioned 
above.! 

Sometimes a politician’s attempt to deal with a social, political, 
economic, or military problem, or combination of such problems, has to 
be discussed; sometimes it is the development of the problem itself or 
its results which require discussion. A method of coping with the 
examination-question difficulty is to present the development as a prob- 
lem seen from the viewpoint of the individual concerned most deeply 
in its solution or clarification. Literature read concurrently with the 
course becomes charged with an intensified significance when the back- 
ground of the writer’s social or economic environment is grasped. 

In less general terms, there is considerable need for a limitation of the 
period to be covered. Early Roman history is not suitable for inclusion 
in a brief course. The usual contemporary approach to it by the methods 
of the historiographer and from the viewpoints of the comparative 
religionist and anthropologist require maturity for their appreciation, 
and time for their exposition. The uncritical acceptance of the fables in 
the traditions concerning early Rome, with accompanying rhetorical, 
moralizing enthusiasm, is an approach which is fast passing away, fortu- 
nately for Classics—and for the critical faculties of all concerned. ‘In 
the beginning was the Second Punic War’ is a statement which solves a 
great many problems in this respect. 

This leaves somewhat more than the last two centuries of the Republic 
for consideration. In this period political, social, economic, and military 

1 The movement is away from questions such as: 

Either (a) Write notes on any two of the following: P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus; Cato the Elder; Philip V of Macedon; Quintus Sertorius; 
Publius Clodius; 

Or (6) explain any two of the following terms: civitas sine suffragio; senatus 
consultum ultimum ; dictator; comitia centuriata; optimates (Entrance Schol., 
1953); 

and towards questions like: 

What were the chief reasons for the agrarian discontent that is so obvious in 
the last century of the Republic? 

Describe and criticize the system of provincial government under the Repub- 
lic (Entrance Schol., 1954). 

Discuss the factors which brought about the so-called First Triumvirate in 
60 B.c. (Entrance Schol., 1955). 

A brief examination of the papers set in the last seven years indicates the move- 
ment towards an overall preference for the more general type of question. 
After all, only such questions really test the thoroughness of the candidates’ 
knowledge of the period. 

2 As, for instance, Ti. Gracchus was primarily connected by the ancients 
with the attempt to solve the problem posed by the latifundia, and C. Marius with 
army reform. The representative of big business was Crassus the millionaire. 
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developments, some long since in train, resulted in a series of crises. A 
handful of political figures is traditionally associated with their attempted 
solution. A list of these developments, with notes on monographs of 
interest, follows. 

The most obvious starting-point for aspect studies within the limit 
prescribed above is the phenomenon of the growth of the ranches of 
squatters (latifundia), with resultant disestablishment of the peasant 
small-holder and transformation of the rural middle class into a pauper- 
ized urban rabble. Latifundia do not, however, provide a neat aspect 
study, because the great change in the distribution of real estate they 
effected caused a dynamic alteration in the composition of the citizen 
body, involving social, political, and military problems. But because of 
their general nature, aspect studies do tend to involve overlaps with 
topics with which they are linked. So Jatifundia are possibly best treated 
as an economic development with pervasive effects in social and military 
affairs in the period following 140 B.c. An interesting study, drawing 
parallels with squatting in Canterbury in early New Zealand, can be 
found in Mr. Justice Alpers’s Cheerful Yesterdays (3rd ed., Hamil- 
ton, N.Z., 1951). A discussion of the erosive cycle they set in motion 
can be found in Yeo’s article, “The Overgrazing of Ranch Lands in 
Ancient Italy’, Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Ixxix (1948), 275 ff. Another study in more general terms can be found 
in the introductory chapter of G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, The Rape of 
the Earth (London, 1939). A most vivid picture of the impact of the 
ranching system on the small-holdings of Italy is drawn by A. H. J. 
Greenidge in A History of Rome, vol. i, B.c. 133-104 (London, 1909). 

The social pressures that are most significant in this period are the 
hatred of the dispossessed and pauperized urban rabble for the wealthy 
classes (both rich landlords and, to a lesser extent, bankers), and also the 
pressure groups formed by coalitions among these wealthy classes. 
Knowledge of the working of these social pressures is essential in reading 
Sallust and helps vastly in reading Cicero and Caesar. In fact the con- 
cepts behind the ideograms Optimates, Populares, amicitia, beneficium, 
and clientela must be understood early if either Cicero, Caesar, or Sallust 
is to have his full significance for the reader. The New Zealand 
scholar, Professor Syme, has made a distinguished contribution in this 
field, which is otherwise largely dominated by the Germans. His chapter 
on ‘Political Catchwords’ in his book The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 
1952) is most helpful here, as is his chapter on “The Roman Oligarchy’, 
which gives a review of these social pressures; and a fuller synopsis of the 
situation can be found in H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. 
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(Oxford, 1951), pp. 1-30. Cicero’s viewpoint—social, moral, and 
psychological—and the climate of opinion in which he lived as a self- 
made man in politics can only be understood through acquaintance with 
this aspect of Roman life. An interesting study of the exploitation of the 
peasant class by the process of the gerrymander is given by F. B. 
Marsh in his book A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C. 
(2nd ed., London, 1953), pp. 18 ff. 

The Americans have done a great deal of work in relating modern to 
ancient problems in the political as well as the social and economic fields. 
Works on the subject which deal briefly with all these fields are H. H. 
Haskell, The New Deal in Old Rome: How Government in the Ancient 
World tried to deal with Modern Problems (New York, 1939), and F. B. 
Marsh, Modern Problems in the Ancient World (Austin, Texas, 1943). 


Perhaps the most interesting approach here is that by which the develop- 7 


ment of the machinery of government is examined in the light of adminis- 
trative needs combined with necessary concessions to pressure groups, 
The most striking development or, rather, abuse of governmental 
machinery can be seen in the Tribunate. As is well known, this office, 
from being a revolutionary command, was made constitutionally respect- 
able by the Senate and became the means by which that body muzzled 
political opposition. Subsequently it was pressed into use against the 
Senate by careerists and adventurers, becoming finally the tool of suc- 
cessive military bosses. In constitutional matters one can go back into 
the fifth and fourth centuries with less embarrassment, as the traditions 
on the institution of the various magistracies have been fairly fully dis- 
entangled from the myths by schoiarship. In this field F. B. Marsh’s 
The Founding of the Roman Empire (2nd ed., London, 1927) has been 
followed and developed by K. von Fritz’s The Theory of the Mixed Con- 
stitution in Antiquity (London, 1954). Their method is so clearly appli- 
cable to contemporary and other periods of history that interest is easily 
aroused. 

The analysis of the influence of the army upon the government is 
another approach with an interesting modern note. Marsh has traced 
the development of military organization and power, gained at the ex- 
pense of the central government, to the increasing military demands 
made on Rome by her territorial acquisitions and international involve- 
ments. Such an aspect study should be put as late as this in the course, 
since its later development is associated with the social pressure atten- 


dant upon the recruitment of volunteers from the proletariat and the | 


economic pressure of Roman big business. A systematic description of 
the build-up of the Roman army in organization and striking power, 
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and of the lessons in tactics and armament which Rome so readily 
learnt from her opponents, can be found in H. M. D. Parker’s book, 
The Roman Legions (Oxford, 1928). As a point of interest, an American, 
W. S. Messer, has exploded the myth of the perfect discipline of the 
Roman army in his article ‘Mutiny in the Roman Army’, in Classical 
Philology, xv (1920), 158 ff. 

A socio-economic development can be seen in the growth of the 
power of the Equites. Haskell (see above, p. 32) treats of them in his 
chapter on ‘Big Business in Politics’. This idea can serve as a basis for 
a stimulating, if unedifying, study of the deployment of capital and its 
influence on foreign and provincial policy from the time of C. Gracchus 
onwards. Von Fritz has a systematic discussion of the financing of the 
Republican government and of the interested pressure groups in his 
chapter on “The Social, Economic, and National Background of the 
Distribution of Power in the Roman Republic’. The grip of the ‘Cham- 
ber of Commerce crowd’ (Haskell) spread far and held fast: they con- 
trolled part of the electoral machine, owned many large estates within 
Italy, dominated the judicature and state finances, and were leagued in 
socio-political coalitions with important senators of Syme’s ‘Inner Ring’. 
This is an aspect study which can serve as a recapitulation of points 
covered in earlier studies, since it involves a brief reference to them. 

An older view of Republican history saw it as the careers and con- 
tributions of a series of major political figures. Analysis of trends is the 
more recent approach. Often, however, such analysis can best be done 
by presenting the trend as it appeared to a politician in the crisis it 
brought on. The Jatifundia, for instance, posed a problem which Ti. 
Gracchus tried to solve—with disastrous results. The ‘Chamber of 
Commerce crowd’ were organized politically by C. Gracchus as part of 
his political machine, and later operated in coalition with Marius and 
Pompey to further an expansionist policy. The latter figures occupy 
important positions in the development of the military machinery of the 
state. On Marius A. N. Sherwin-White has some most interesting 
comments in his monograph, ‘Violence in the Roman Republic’, in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, x\vi (1956), 1 ff. ‘This asserts Marius’ links 
with big business and withdraws a little from the untenable position 
maintained by Last, in the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. ix (1951), on 
the immediate political effect of Marius’ army reforms. Sherwin-White 
also discusses Pompey’s career in this monograph. Pompey’s connexion 
with the ‘Chamber of Commerce crowd’ is well analysed by T. Frank 
in Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914), chap xvi. The dominant 
pressure group in Roman high society from 120 to 48 a.c. is the family of 
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the Metelli. They bring Sulla and Pompey to the forefront of politics, 
only to be ruined by Caesar. Syme traces their rise and fall briefly in the 
chapter, “The Roman Oligarchy’, mentioned above (p. 31). A more de- 
tailed discussion of the sources of their power is given in my article, 
‘A Roman Family in the Coins: A History of the Caecilii Metelli under 
the Republic’, in the New Zealand Numismatic Chronicle, in three 
sections commencing in 1957. 

On the other hand, it would be unrealistic to ignore the impact upon 
current events of their leading personalities. Caesar’s personality, for 
instance, has been termed ‘daemonic’ ; his dark genius calls for comment 
and should receive it. Examination of his personality from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint will present the problems that exist in a way that is 
familiar and interesting to our younger people, making discussion more 
real and meaningful to them. A study of Caesar from such a viewpoint 
has been attempted by J. H. Collins, in ‘Caesar and the Corruption of 
Power’, Historia, iv (1955), 445 ff.; he sees in Caesar’s rejection by the 
boni in 49 B.C. a traumatic experience which induced the progressive 
megalomania of his last years. 

A useful by-product of such an analysis is that it necessarily involves 
some weighing-up of sources and thus gives to students a fascinating 
glimpse of the processes by which their textbook’s view of Republican 
history is built up. Similar analyses of other prominent personalities 
exist.' A series of thumb-nail sketches from this viewpoint can be 
correlated to form a psychological aspect study. This study presents the 
major Republican politicians in a sophisticated manner and should be 
readily assimilable, being a discussion in terms in which students are 
accustomed to have contemporary political figures represented. 

Aspect studies can thus be orientated towards the Republican politi- 
cians, by presenting the problems involved as seen through their eyes, 
or by an objective analysis of their success in coping with their respective 
problems, so conducted as to measure the nature and severity of those 
problems. Alternatively, a short formal study fitting these politicians 
into a neat chronological interrelationship can particularize the more 
general approach of the aspect studies and connect them together in a 
framework. Six to seven hours’ teaching time is sufficient to cover this 
course; it provides its own revision in the recapitulation by side- 
referencc involved in the last study, or perhaps the last two. For instance, 


1 For example, on Marius there is A. Passerini’s ‘Caius Marius come uomo 
politico’ (Athenaeum, xii [1934], 10-44, 109-43, 257-97, and 348-80); on Sulla, 
J. Carcopino’s Sylla ou la monarchie manquée (Paris, 1931); and on Cicero, 
H. Frisch’s Cicero’s Fight for the Republic (Copenhagen, 1946). 
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the Equites were suggested above as a subject for a socio-economic 
study. Discussion of their influence must involve mention of the Jati- 
fundia, the urban mob, the nobles in their pressure groups, and the use 
of the law courts and military careerists to further the interests of big 
business abroad. If the political figures from Cato to Caesar are dis- 
cussed in strict historical sequence, then the various problems indicated 
in the aspect studies must be touched on again as their political careers 
centre about these problems. Intervals between discussions can be 
organically useful, as they provide time for reflection on the full im- 
plications of the theme developed in the several aspect studies and for 
reading to accompany and enrich such reflection. 
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PROPERTIUS AMONG THE POETS 
By GAVIN TOWNEND 


HE dissatisfaction which orderly-minded schoolboys generally 

feel when they first attempt to read the works of Propertius all 
too often persists among more mature readers who turn to the elegies 
in search of genuine literary experience. - After tasting the immediate 
attraction of the other Augustans, whether the inexhaustible richness 
of Virgil and Horace, the brilliance of Ovid, or the gentle music of 
Tibullus, the reader continually turns away frustrated from Propertius. 
What, after all, is one to make of a poet whose words simply do not 
make sense by any accepted standard; who cries aloud for textual 
emendation, but never has enough of it until he has been utterly trans- 
formed by transpositions and by marks of long lacunae, as in Rich- 
mond’s edition, or whittled away into something like a pedestrian Ovid; 
who describes a society which interests us intensely, yet hardly ever 
succeeds in transmitting to the reader any sort of direct experience of 
the life he lived and the sights he saw; who continually invites the reader 
by the overpowering emotion of the opening of a poem, often with some 
particle to indicate that we are arriving in the middle of a pre-existing 
train of thought, and then tails off into that artificial Alexandrianism 
which he plainly thought so admirable, but which we can appreciate 
only as an odd historical phenomenon? After considering these charac- 
teristics, one is more than ever convinced that Horace! was speaking of 
Propertius, and speaking justly, when he criticized the pretensions of 
the self-styled ‘Roman Callimachus’. On the other side, Postgate, for 
example, lists an impressive series of favourite lines in the introduction 
to his Macmillan selection; but these do not add up to a complete poet. 
Sellar makes bolder claims, in | is Horace and the Elegiac Poets (p. 305): 
‘Besides his acknowledged familiarity with all the conflicting elements 
of human passion and the deeper sources of melancholy in human life, 
he has more almost than any ancient poet a sympathy with nature in her 
lonely desolate scenes, with her tempestuous forces, and with some 
aspects of her softness and beauty; and he was capable of dealing with 
the tragic issues of his time and some of the events of the national 
history, in a more serious and sympathetic spirit than any of the other 
elegiac poets.’ Even if this last claim were true, it would not establish 
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Propertius very high in the hierarchy of poetry; and for the rest, it is 
difficult to recognize in Sellar’s panegyric the writer of one’s own 
experience. To most readers, Propertius’ range of human feeling appears 
very limited and bookish beside Lucretius and Catullus, Virgil and 
Horace, all of whom surpass him again and again even in those expres- 
sions of melancholy of which Sellar makes so much. Concerning the 
love-affair which looms so large in the elegies, Mackail is surely nearer 
a just assessment when he says, ‘Propertius as a rule is not interested in 
nature or, if the truth be told, in Cynthia, but wholly in himself’; and 
again, ‘His passion—if that can be called a passion which was so self- 
conscious and sentimental—fell away from him, and left his desire for 
literary reputation the really controlling motive of his work’.! This 
judgement tallies so satisfactorily with one’s own experience that it is 
a strong temptation to reject Sellar’s enthusiasm as entirely unrelated 
to its object, and to give up the attempt to understand so unrewarding 
a poet. 

Yet this is too easy. When we have to choose between two critics, 
one of whom sees great beauties in a work of art while the other denies 
it any significant merit, it is normally safer to trust the former, to some 
extent at least. There can be no doubt that Sellar, together with Postgate 
and many other readers over the centuries, found real satisfaction 
in Propertius. But there is reason to think that the enthusiasts have 
generally tried to explain their zeal by attributing to the poet qualities 
which the honest reader must admit are not really to be found in him. 

I suspect that what is wrong here is that the majority of these appre- 
ciative critics have insisted on justifying their love of Propertius in the 
conventional language of classical scholarship; so that, successfully 
isolating some of the main factors which undoubtedly make other 
Roman poets both classical and great, they are driven to assert that the 
merit of Propertius is necessarily of the same sort. Equally culpably, 
the hostile critics insist on searching for Virgilian, Horatian, and even 
Ovidian excellencies in Propertius; and when they fail to find them, 
they declare that no excellence exists at all. 

It is evident that the fault lies not so much in Propertius as in the scale 
of values employed; that if the poet’s quality is to be appreciated, he 
must be judged as a poet, and not as a classic to be translated and 
annotated. Literary critics from other disciplines than the classical 
would perhaps be more likely to make use of the appropriate approach; 
but their attention does not seem to have been sufficiently drawn to 


! Latin Literature (London, 1895), 126 f. 
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writers like Propertius. 1 propose, therefore, to consider the way in 
which Propertius has appealed to later poets as a source of inspiration 
for their own work. 

In pursuing this inquiry, I deliberately ignored the orthodox romantic 
poets who have translated or adapted Propertius as they might have 
done Ovid, without real concern for his true poetical qualities: writers 
like Elton, whom Postgate quotes approvingly (p. Lxxxviii) as ‘the most 
successful of all the translators of Propertius’, and whose stanzas are 
so conventional and lifeless as to prove at once that the translator has 
not understood Propertius at all. But Postgate provides a clue to a more 
promising candidate, Goethe. At the end of his introduction (p. cxlviii) 
he quotes from what is not indeed Goethe’s diary, as Postgate says, but 
from a letter to his friend Knebel, dated 28 November 1798. Goethe 
says: ‘I have once more read the greater part of the Elegies, and they 
have caused a disturbance (eine Erschiitterung) in my nature, as works 
of this sort generally do, and a desire to produce something similar.’ 
In fact it seems that what Goethe had been reading was not the actual 
poems in Latin, but Knebel’s translation; and that what fired his 
imagination was the thought of producing a comparable work in German, 
as he duly did. Goethe’s ability properly to appreciate the qualities of 
Propertius may be judged from the fact that he records in his diary, 
some eighteen months earlier, reading the elegies not only of Propertius 
and Tibullus, but of Cornelius Gallus; the last of which must have been 
the renaissance forgery which passed for Gallus’ lost poems for 300 years 
and more. What he did take from Propertius, in his early period at least, 
is illustrated by the poem Der Besuch, which is patently derived from 
Propertius i. 3, beginning with the series of mythological parallels, 
‘Qualis Thesea iacuit cedente carina . . .’, and describing the drunken 
return of the poet to find Cynthia sleeping and to receive her reproaches 
when she wakes. 

Goethe first changes the elegiac’ couplet for what German scholars 
describe as iambic catalectic with some sort of anacrusis, but which 
gives the impression of a jaunty trochaic movement. 


Meine Liebste wollt’ ich heut beschleichen, 
Aber ihre Thiire war verschlossen. 

Hab’ ich doch den Schliissel in der Tasche! 
Offn’ ich leise die geliebte Thiire! 

Auf dem Saale fand ich nicht das Madchen, 
Fand das Madchen nicht in ihrer Stube; 
Endlich, da ich leis die Kammer 6ffne, 
Find’ ich sie, gar zierlich eingeschlafen, 
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Angekleidet, auf dem Sopha liegen. 
Bei der Arbeit war sie eingeschlafen; 
Das Gestrickte mit den Nadeln ruhte 
Zwischen den gefaltnen zarten Handen. 


And so on to a variety of poetical reflections on the poet’s love. The few 
lines quoted, with their mixture of coy impropriety (the poet’s possession 
of the lady’s door-key) and ultimate respectability (the nymph lying 
fully clothed, and though in her bedroom, on her sofa, not on her bed), 
and culminating in such a symbol of the good German Hausfrau as the 
knitting, illustrate perfectly the complete divorce of Goethe’s poetical 
approach from that of his model. In short, he has taken nothing at all 
from Propertius but the idea for a descriptive poem, and, to some 
extent, the hint of a world in which young poets have access to their 
ladies’ houses at all hours. 


This latter picture of romantic self-indulgence with beautiful courte- 
sans in the setting of Imperial Rome certainly excited Goethe consider- 
ably ; and this excitement contributes largely to his own original Rémische 
Elegien, written after his famous escape to Italy from the parochial 
atmosphere of Weimar. For these poems he now uses the elegiac metre. 
How this comes out in German, and how he associates it with the idea 
of erotic adventures in Rome, is best shown by the famous lines where 


he describes how he would beat out the metre on his mistress’s back as 
she lay sleeping in his arms: 
Oftmals hab’ ich auch schon in ihren Armen gedichtet, 
und des Hexameters MaB leise mit fingernder Hand 
Thr auf den Riicken gezahlt. Sie athmet in lieblichem Schlummer 
und es durchgliihet der Hauch mir bis ins Tiefste die Brust. 
(R. E. v. 15-18.) 


In every respect, Goethe could hardly have departed farther from 
Propertius. Indeed his only explicit reference to Propertius in the 
Ejegien is one to the famous account of the poet’s adventure with two 
prostitutes during the temporary absence of Cynthia—one of the most 
personal of all Propertius’ poems, but appealing to Goethe evidently for 
the features of Roman libertinism which it contained. 


Selig warst du Properz! dir holte der Sclave die Dirnen 
Vom Aventinus herab, aus dem Tarpeischen Hayn. 
Und wenn Cynthia dich aus jenen Umarmungen schreckte, 
Untreu fand sie dich zwar; aber sie fand dich gesund. 
(R. E., Nachtrage 


The sheer coarseness of humour is far removed from Propertius’ own 
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quiet self-mockery, and raises the question whether Goethe ever 
actually encountered Propertius without the intervention of Knebel’s 
translation. 


If in Goethe German sentimentality and prurience completely drown [| 


the special qualities of Propertius, his French contemporary André 
Chénier seems to have allowed them to be submerged in an equal flood 
of French romanticism. Chénier was more deeply imbued with classical 
learning than Goethe, and indeed personified the attachment to the 
ancient world which was so strong in revolutionary France; yet his debt 
to Propertius is more difficult to measure. He has many reminiscences, 
direct and indirect, of the elegies, as of much other classical poetry, as 


when in the seventh poem to Camille he plainly starts from one or other 


of Propertius’ unexpected visits to Cynthia (probably the same as 
inspired Der Besuch) with: 


Quel charme de trouver la beauté paresseuse; 
De venir visiter sa couche matineuse, 

De venir la surprendre, au moment ou: ses yeux 
S’efforcent de s’ouvrir a la clarté des cieux. 


But he is already well away on a tack of his own, describing an amorous 
encounter in a manner apparently based on his own experience, which 
has some similarity to Ovid’s and very little to Propertius’. It is the 
same, or would be, with Propertius’ poem on the new temple of 
Apollo, ‘Quaeris cur ueniam tibi tardior’ (ii. 31), of which Chénier 


sketches an imitation, in which ‘enfin telle femme, telle beauté peinte | 


par tel peintre t’a rappelée 4 moi et je suis accouru’; but the reader 
is spared another bedroom scene by the fact that this one never got 
written. 


But there are one or two of Chénier’s Amours in which he really sets 
out to give a close rendering of a poem of Propertius. It is worth while 
quoting the opening of Propertius ii. 29: 


Hesterna, mea lux, cum potus nocte uagarer, 
nec me seruorum duceret ulla manus, 
obuia nescio quot pueri mihi turba minuta 
uenerat (hos uetuit me numerare timor); 
quorum alii faculas, alii retinere sagittas, 
pars etiam uisa est uincla parare mihi. 
sed nudi fuerant. quorum lasciuior unus, 
‘Arripite hunc,’ inquit, ‘iam bene nostis eum. 
hic erat, hunc mulier nobis irata locauit.’ 
dixit, et in collo iam mihi nodus erat. 
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ever | Compare Chénier’s version (Amours, iii. 3): 
bel’s Hier, en te quittant, enivré de tes charmes, 
Belle D’.z.., vers moi, tenant en main des armes, 
frown Une troupe d’enfants courut de toutes parts. 
ndré Ils portaient des flambeaux, des chaines, et des dards. 
flood Leurs dards m’ont pénétré jusques au fond de |’4me, 
sical Leurs flambeaux sur mon sein ont secoué la flamme, 
the Leurs chaines m’ont saisi. D’une cruelle voix : 
debt ‘Aimeras-tu D’.z..?’ criaient-ils a la fois. 
nces, |, The degree of alteration is already apparent. In the very first line the 
y, as unromantic, and even humorous, potus is dropped, or rather made 
sther | metaphorical, as befits the French lover; and the threat implied by 
.e as |) Propertius in the Cupids’ armour~ is irresistibly developed to the full 
by Chénier. And by the end ot this introduction, the Frenchman, 
wounded, inflamed, and enmeshed, is off on a passionate avowal of his 
beloved’s hold on him and his desperate abandonment of all other 
interests. In fact, Propertius has served merely to provide the point of 
departure for an entirely un-Propertian theme. His method is honestly 
described in a note to the first of the Amours: “The idea of this long 
‘rous |) {gment was supplied by a fine passage of Propertius. But I have not 
hich felt obliged to copy it; I have extended it; I have often abandoned it to 
i mix in, in my usual manner, little bits of Vergil and Horace and Ovid 
a and anything else that comes into my head, and often also merely to 
leaded follow my own fancy.’ The poem which results from this has no recog- 
cleat nizable similarity to Propertius at all—simply the odd phrase and the 
der odd image, always used so freely as to lose any possible claim to allusive- 
r got m ness Or genuine sympathy for the Roman poet himself. 
It is fairly clear that Chénier succeeded little better than Goethe in 
r ects capturing the peculiar poetical quality of Propertius, but valued him 
while for what must ultimately be described as his stimulation of his historical 


imagination concerning Augustan Rome and the amenities of pagan 
society for the artistic libertine. 

Now to some extent this reaction to ancient poetry is what is de- 
scribed by Gilbert Highet in discussing the effect of certain classical 
writers on the modern symbolist poets.' “They do not think of Greek 
and Latin literature’, he says, ‘as a discipline to train the mind, or as 
a storehouse of wisdom. They find in it, first, an excitement of the 
imagination, and, together with that, an aesthetic consolation against 
the stresses, dangers, and vulgarities of life.’ This ‘excitement of the 
imagination’, in so far as it refers to poetical imagination, is clearly what 
1 The Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949), 518. 
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Propertius has provided pre-eminently to Ezra Pound. Pound’s actual 
literary judgements, when he sets up as an expert on literature, are 
sometimes very hard to defend, as when he classes Ovid along with 
Homer, Confucius, and Dante, or speaks of Propertius’ elegies as re- } 
taining the quality of sung verse." Part of the time he seems to value ff 
Propertius for his subjective element, as when he speaks of him together 
with Catullus as ‘the Latin personal poets’.2 But more significant for 
our purpose is the passage? where he credits Propertius with logopoeia— 
defined‘ as ‘the dance of the intellect among words . .. he employs words 
not only for their direct meaning but taking account in a special way of 
our habits of usage’. This sounds at first very like the sort of allusive 
writing which Pound’s friend T. S. Eliot borrows from Virgil—the 
habit of using a word or phrase from an earlier writer in such a way as 
to enrich his actual statement with a reminiscence of the underlying 
connotations—a feature, incidentally, which Pound would hardly wish 
to find in Virgil, for whom he has no use. But in any case this cannot be 
regarded as a significant feature of Propertius, nor is it what Pound turns 
out to value in him. Indeed, in his explicit statements concerning the 
peculiar appeal of Propertius, Pound is no more lucid than the classical 
scholars whom we have criticized. 

Fortunately he makes his point much more clearly in his own poems. 
In Homage to Sextus Propertius (Faber, 1934) he presents what are at 
first sight a dozen or so translations of elegies from the second and third § 
books—not, it should be noticed, from the best-known Cynthia Mono- 
biblos, nor from the more stately and less typical fourth book. In his 
introduction to Pound’s Selected Poems (p. 19) 'T. S. Eliot describes the 
Homage as follows: ‘It is a criticism of Propertius, a criticism which in 
a most interesting way insists upon an element of humour, of irony and 
mockery, in Propertius, which Mackail and other interpreters have 
missed. I think’, Eliot goes on, ‘that Pound is critically right, and that 
Propertius was more civilized than most of his interpreters have ad- 
mitted.’ Just what Eliot means by ‘civilization’ is not quite clear; pre- 
sumably something in the nature of urbanity, sophistication, and wit, or 
the antithesis to that pomposity which so many readers, from Horace 
down, have found in the elegies. 

To understand what Pound was in fact driving at, I propose to 
examine two of the poems in Homage, and to attempt some sort of 
analysis of the translator’s approach. 


1! Literary Essays (London, 1954), 38, 101. 2 Ibid. 38. 
2 Ibid. 33. * Ibid. 25. 
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Turning then to Poem II, we find that the relationship to Prop. iii. 3 
is fairly close—at all events, Pound has not combined passages from 
different elegies, as he does most confusingly in VI. There is a close 
) enough approximation to the first sixteen lines of the Latin: 


I had been seen in the shade, recumbent on cushioned Helicon, the water 
dripping from Bellerophon’s horse; 
Alba, your kings, and the realm your folk have constructed with such industry 
Shall be yawned out on my lyre—with such industry 
) My little mouth shall gobble in such great fountains 
‘Wherefrom father Ennius, sitting before I came, hath drunk’. 
Ihad rehearsed the Curian brothers, and made remarks on the Horatian javelin 
(Near Q. H. Flaccus’s book-stall), 
‘Of’ royal Aemilia, drawn on the memorial raft, 


‘Of’ the victorious delay of Fabius, and the left-handed battle of Cannae, 
Of lares fleeing the ‘Roman seat’. . . 


I had sung of all these 
» And of Hannibal, 
and of Jove protected by geese. 

And Phoebus looking upon me from the Castalian tree, 
Said then “You idiot! What are you doing with that water; 
‘Who has ordered a book about heroes?” 


A comparison of this with the original strikes the reader before any- 
thing else with the simple mistranslations. ‘Visus eram . . .’ in the first 

line should of course be something like ‘I had thought that I. . .’ or even 
» ‘I had imagined . . ... Much more alarming is Pound’s ‘sitting’ for 
Sitiens in line 6—can this be inadvertent, or is he doing it on purpose? 
Still worse is ‘royal Emilia’ for ‘regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate’ (8). 

Later in the elegy, Propertius’ prescription for the elegist’s subject- 
§ matter, ‘nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae’ (48), comes out as ‘Night 
dogs, the marks of a drunken scurry’. This is at least a lively image; 
and so is that in the last line, where ‘ora Philetaea nostra rigavit aqua’ 
becomes ‘stiffened our face with the backwash of Philetas the Coan’. 
There seems no particular point in the confusion of the ‘irrigation’ 
root with that of ‘rigid’; and ‘backwash’ puzzled me greatly until 
it was revealed by reading aloud as a sound-echo of aqua. But the 
overall sense is entirely sacrificed. Less heinous is the translation of 
line 32, where the doves ‘tingunt Gorgoneo punica rostra lacu’, as “Their 
Punic faces dyed in the Gorgon’s lake’. This introduces an attractive 
element of mystery to what is properly a mixture of real observation of 
nature (the red bills dipped in the water) with a gratuitous piece of 
» mythology, whereby Hippocrene, already derived in line 2 from Pegasus, 
is further connected with the Gorgon Medusa, from whose blood Pegasus 
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sprang—a connexion, incidentally, which would not be nearly so obscure 
to Propertius’ first readers as it is to us. ‘Punic’, moreover, seems to tie 
up with ‘Gorgon’s lake’ as being somehow menacing, with the paradox 
of such outlandish faces on small birds. One thing that Pound does 
consistently throughout the poem is to exaggerate the disconnectedness 
which is undoubtedly present in the original; and he does this by re- 
fusing to take notice of the endings of verbs, omitting verbs altogether 
(as he does with the small birds), or mistaking verbs for nouns (as in 
the nocturnae canes). This is perhaps legitimate, granted that the 
tendency is always present in the Latin, and that sentence-connexion 
in Latin may be expected to be closer, as a rule, than in English. 

But the most significant phenomenon in this version seems to be the 
quotation-marks which appear in the earlier part of the poem—particu- 
larly those round ‘of’ and ‘Roman seat’ in the rendering of lines 9 and 11. 
Passages such as these are evidently intended to illustrate the ‘element 
of irony and mockery’ which Pound is supposed to find in Propertius. 
The meaning must be that even in the original there is deliberate 
burlesque of the epic manner—a meaning which is made clearer by the 
inferior reading followed by Pound, et cecini :eges . . . for the better 
cecinit, which transfers the list of traditional subjects from Ennius to 
Propertius himself, quite regardless of the context. In fact the tenses of 
the Latin verbs make it clear that all these Roman topics are merely a 
parenthesis inserted as Propertius stoops to drink at the spring of epic 
inspiration as previously exploited by Ennius, from which he is at once 
held back by the intervention of Apollo. The statement of topics is 
entirely straightforward, in language which in no way stands out from | 
the normal level of elegy. In particular, Romana sede is not a high- 
falutin paraphrase for ‘Rome’, as Pound suggests; the phrase means 
‘driving Hannibal away from their dwelling in Rome’, and is pitched 
scarcely above normal prose usage. There is humour of a self-depre- 
catory sort in the third couplet: 


paruaque tam magnis admoram fontibus ora, 
unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit. 


But it is not the kind of humour which Pound inserts in it, partly by 
mistranslating admoram, partly by the gratuitous ‘hath’ and the insertion 
of quotation-marks round the second line—an insertion almost as hard 
to justify as that of the parenthesis ‘(Near Q. H. Flaccus’s bookstall)’ as 
a gloss to Horatia pila. This looks like a piece of spite of the same order 
as Pound’s translation of Propertius’ tribute to Virgil, ‘nescio quid 
maius nascitur Iliade’, in the last poem of Homage, as ‘for a much larger 
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Iliad is in course of construction (and to Imperial orders)’. But some of 
Pound’s humorous lines seem very much in place. Lines 15-16 come 
out well as ‘You idiot! What are you doing with that water? Who has 
ordered a book about heroes?’ ‘Mid-crowd is as bad as mid-sea’ is an 
effective, though probably wrong, translation of ‘medio maxima turba 
mari est’ in line 24. And the whole thing is unquestionably alive. 

Without drawing any conclusions from this poem, I want to go 
straight on to look at a more funereal one, IX in Homage, which is a 
relatively line-for-line rendering of what the Oxford text gives as ii. 28b, 
though there is much uncertainty about the divisions here. 

The opening of the Latin already provides some hints of an atmo- 
sphere of mystery: 


Deficiunt magico torti sub carmine rhombi, 
et iacet exstincto laurus adusta foco. (35-36.) 


ee Pound develops this into a magnificent piece of nonsense, which never- 
erate |) theless builds up the atmosphere for the relatively straightforward 


thoughts of death: 


The twisted rhombs ceased their clamour of accompaniment, 
The scorched laurel lay in the fire-dust, 
And the moon still declined wholly to descend out of heaven. 
But the black ominous owl hoot was audible, 
And one raft bears our fates 

on the veiled lake towards Avernus. 
Sails spread on Cerulean waters, I would shed tears for two. 


ics is 
from | It is doubtful whether Pound knew what a ‘rhomb’ really is—in fact, 
high- something like a bull-roarer—but, while Propertius’ original readers 


would have recognized at once the description of the depressing moment 
when sinister spells have been tried without success, this sort of thing isso 
alien to us that Pound’s evocative language probably achieves more than 
any amount of careful footnotes or glosses. There seems less justification 
for his neglect of the Latin verbs, where he appears to be deliberately 
breaking the logical chain of thought in order to concentrate the atten- 
tion on the force of the images. Thus ‘quaeso miserere duorum’ (41) 
has become ‘I would shed tears for two’. One’s impression is that he 
takes notice of correct tenses and persons only when the Latin obliges 
him to; thus ‘uiuam si uiuet: si cadet illa, cadam’ (42) evidently drew his 
attention forcibly to third-conjugation endings, and the result is sur- 
prisingly accurate: 


I shall live, if she continues in life. 
If she dies, I shall go with her. 
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Similarly the future tenses in 45-46 are almost unavoidable: 


ante tuosque pedes illa ipsa operata sedebit, 
narrabitque sedens longa pericla sua. 


But Pound manages to twist it into a humorous note: 


Great Zeus, spare the woman 
or she will sit before your feet in a veil, 
and tell out the long list of her troubles— 


thus turning the straightforward promise of piety into a comic threat. 

One original effect in Propertius is sacrificed, perhaps deliberately, 
For once he appears to have used obscure mythology with real effect. 
Lines 49-56 are among his most beautiful: 


sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum: 
pulchra sit in superis, si licet, una locis! 

uobiscum est Iope, uobiscum candida Tyro, 
uobiscum Europe nec proba Pasiphae, 

et quot Troia tulit uetus et quot Achaia formas, 
et Phoebi et Priami diruta regna senis; 

et quaecumque erat in numero Romana puella, 
occidit: has omnis ignis auarus habet. 


The actual list of names, with obscure allusions to half-told stories, has 
much of the magic of Villon: 


La royne Blanche comme lis, 

Qui chantoit a voix de seraine; 
Berte au grant pié, Bietris, Allis; 
Haremburgis qui tint le Maine, 

Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu’Englois brulerent a Rouan; 
Ou sont ilz, ou, Vierge souvraine? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? 


Pound, who seems never to have discovered Villon in his erratic raids 

on world literature, and who probably suspects lists of proper names of 

being Virgilian or Miltonic, cuts down this passage to a minimum: 
There are enough women in hell, 


quite enough beautiful women, 
Iope, and Tyro, and Pasiphae, and the formal girls of Achaia, 
And out of Troad, and from the Campania [sic], 
Death has its tooth in the lot, 


Avernus lusts for the lot of them. 
Yet even here Pound scores in a strange way. His ‘Avernus’ is not, 
of course, in the Latin at all—Propertius would know well enough what 
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the name really referred to—and it has been suggested to Pound by 
auarus. So also, one presumes, has ‘lusts’, for the neutral habet of the 
original. This particular mistranslation is clearly not a simple howler; 
Pound is patently seizing the ideas suggested by the Latin to fertilize 
his imagination, with remarkably rich results. 

But he takes one device from Propertius with peculiar effect. Starting 
from the anaphora of uwobiscum thrice repeated, he employs this tradi- 
tional poetical trick, familiar from such poets as Virgil or from Tenny- 
son’s “The woods decay, the woods decay and fall’, to compensate for 
the loss of sound-music in ‘sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum’ 
with ‘enough women in hell, quite enough beautiful women’. Similarly 
he has ‘Persephone and Dis, Dis’ for ‘Persephone . . . Persephonae 
coniunx’ (47-48), rather a different repetition with no emotional charge; 
and ‘light, light of my eyes’ for the simple mea lux in 59, exactly as he 
does again in the humorous first line of Homage X from Propertius’ 
‘Hesterna, mea lux’ (ii. 29. 1), which we have already noticed in con- 
nexion with Chénier’s version. 

Yet another poetical device Pound uses to make up for the loss of the 
formal beauty of Propertius’ elegiac. In ‘Death has its tooth in the Jot, 
Avernus lusts for the lot of them’ he has a sublety of assonance worthy 
of Horace or Pope. This example recalls another translation by Pound— 
the four-word poem called Papyrus, quoted by Highet,' which owes its 


name to the fact that it is a translation of the beginning (very question- 
ably deciphered) of one of the most fragmentary papyri of Sappho.? 


The reading which Pound appears to have used does in fact correspond 
to his words: 


Spring... 

Too long... 

Gongula... 
But in the Greek the words were never, of course, a complete poem, nor 
did they possess the triple assonance of -ng- sounds which Pound gives 
them in English. Altogether his treatment of those three disconnected 
Greek words provides a remarkably close analogue for his treatment of 
Propertius—the seizing on odd ideas, regardless of the poet’s formal 
intention, and the addition of traditional poetic colouring; except that 
with Propertius he achieves disconnectedness by ignoring grammar, 
while with Sappho it is presented to him ready-made by the accidents 
of time and decay. Yet in Papyrus Pound seems to achieve an emotional 
intensity comparable to what we may suppose Sappho’s original to have 
contained. 

* The Classical Tradition, 517. 2 Lobel-Page, Fr. 95. 
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It is surely fair to say that, gr°«--iy though Pound sins against the real 
intention of Propertius, and w: /}» insensitive though he often is to his 
real poetical merits ana “crits he does in the same way often capture 
an overall feeling which . s«: what Propertius was trying to say 
_ and the way he was i ying to sa. it, much better than what Highet calls 
‘the boring elderly «sage into which even the most passionate 
classical poems are * © ‘ten translated’. For the most part it might 
appear that Propertius is so closely bound by the conventions of his form 
that he does deserve to have his poems translated into elderly and worn- 
out language. He does not follow the lead of Catullus and employ the 
informal level of language exhibited more widely in the satirists—this 
would have been regarded as totally inappropriate to a proper elegiac 
poet, for whom a definite type of poetic language was as much pre- ff 
scribed as it was, for the most part, for English poets in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Yet considering these limitations, Propertius’ 
use of words is amazingly independent; and this is a cardinal feature of 
his work which Pound is absolutely right to bring out by carrying the 
tendency very much farther, as is essential when writing for a public 
to whom conventional poetic vocabulary is always liable to suggest 
‘literature’ (in the derogatory sense of Verlaine), rather than living 
poetry and vital imagery. From this point of view, even such of Pound’s 
excesses as ‘backwash’ are not entirely misleading. 

I hope I have indicated that Pound cannot pretend to reproduce for 
us the true Propertius as he should appear to the twentieth century. 
Nevertheless he seems to point the way, as no critic or translator known 
to me has done, to a true appreciation of the poetry in the elegies: not, 
that is to say, by a scholarly attempt to extract the exact meaning from 
Propertius’ tangled phraseology, but by extending a receptive awareness 
to the real feeling which he has infused into his work. If this leads to 
the paradox that only the man who cannot (or will not) construe Pro- 
pertius can understand what he means, this must probably be accepted. 
At all events, Pound is more likely to find the living spirit in the elegies 
than the pedagogue is. And he can convey something of it to the 
English reader, and make him look at Propertius with more hopeful 
eyes. From my own experience, I can say that those poems which 
Pound chose for translation in Homage shine the brighter when I reread 
them in Latin, and not merely with a borrowed light—not, that is to say, 
because a clever phrase of Pound’s comes to my mind when I read the 
words which provided his point of departure. Indeed, so effective is 
Homage in refreshing the approach of the reader of Propertius that, 
while regretting that the work was not extended to cover many more of 
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the elegies, I believe it serves its purpose for all of them. Once one has 
made the effort to look at a few poems of Propertius with fresh eyes, the 
recipe can be used for the others in the same way. This, I think, is what 
we can learn from a living poet, to enable us to understand and enjoy the 
evasive Augustan whose very status as a poet scholars are too often 
inclined to question. 


Acknowledgement. The passages quoted in this article from Homage to 
Sextus Propertius are reproduced with the late Mr. Ezra Pound’s kind per- 
mission. 
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FROM AISCHINES’ ASPASIA 


St) ccropia éotiv, fv ccropeis, pds ti Sttrote old 7” 
&vipa SiSdoxewv. ef yap tis Eporro trpds ti of oloi 7’ elow 
&v trpds tiv drepyaciav tiv elxdveov. 
vuv ef Tis Eporto trpds Ti ol& totiv &vipa SiSdoxerv, ti &v eftromev; 
Toivuv Tis citron &v Sti TO yuvaiKdv yévos paivetar 
Exov Trpds THY Te UpavTikiy Kal Thy Tromdvoov Te kal Gepa- 
trelav. &v. GAAG Aéyovtes yuvaika olév elven SiScoxKew &vbpa, 
tv éxelva Exouev; Gpa Epwrdpev Tov Ta Atyovta elite 
tom yuvoxds yuvi) Kai pi) Sidt: dvtip, 
cite Kai yuvi) Kal dvijp oloi 1” elon exeiveov Kare 

Kai ye. dyoiws yap eftromev Gv St: TO 
gaiveton Siapepdvtors Exov trpds Tv Te TeKTOVIKiy Kal yOAKelav Kal Kepa- 
Gipa ov Adyouev Trpds T& Trpoéyerv TS yuvanKElov yévos, 
TO THY yévos KaT& peAeTHV; 

KaT& peAéThv, cos guorye Soxel. otv totiv yuvaiki 
yuvt}, Trpds Kai Kai pds 
GAAG Ev pev TH Trapoyprpa eltrelv ov AGSiov, Erioxewapéveo yoAetrév. 

oxerrréov ye. ef yap Exel, Selv yuvaixi 
ToUTO 


The University College, Ibadan J. 0. SODIPO 
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A PLEA FOR AENEAS 


By D. R. DUDLEY 


N this paper! I want to challenge a view of the Aeneid which I believe 

to be widespread, and indeed to have had the support of distinguished 
scholars. I could summarize it like this: The Aeneid has, of course, 
many great passages; indeed, over whole books, it reaches the heights 
of epic poetry—Bk. ii, The Fall of Troy; Bk. iv, Aeneas and Dido; 
Bk. vi, The Underworld; Bk. viii, Aeneas at the Site of Rome; Bk. xii, 
Aeneas and Turnus. But, on the whole, it is inferior in interest to the 
Iliad or the Odyssey; and the chief cause of this is the unsatisfactory 
nature of its hero. Aeneas, in short, ‘will not do’. Now it is no part of 
my purpose to try to set Virgil against Homer: that is a rash undertaking, 
and one against which we have a salutary warning. ‘It is easier’, we are 
told, ‘to take a cub from its she-bear than to take a single line from 
Homer.’ If that is so, what of the dangers of trying to take two whole 
poems? Instead, I wish to join issue on the character of Aeneas, while 
agreeing so far with his critics, that he is indeed vital to the whole poem— 
if you cannot understand and sympathize with Aeneas, you cannot under- 
stand the Aeneid. Virgil himself makes that clear in the first twenty 
lines, in which he strikes all the notes which are to be sustained through- 
out the poem. 

Wars, Troy, the anger of the gods, the founding of a city, the origins 
of the Latin people and of Rome, the implacable hostility of Juno, the 
opposed destinies of Rome and Carthage, and, of equal importance, 
balancing these (arma uirumque), a man, fato profugus, insignem pietate. 
If you do not understand him you will not understand the rest. The 
unfavourable view of Aeneas derives, I think, from our habit of reading 
isolated books. How many people read the Aeneid as we are told to read 
a letter in Alice in Wonderland—begin at the beginning, go on till you 
come to the end, then stop’? Very few, I fancy; and if you read the 
Aeneid in no sort of order and a book at a time, it is easy to think of 
Aeneas as a static character, stamped, indeed branded, like a piece of 
Samian ware with the potter’s mark, with that single and damaging 
adjective—pius. Now of course it is a good healthy reaction to dislike 


1 This shortened version of a paper read to the Virgil Society on 15 
February 1958 was issued as V.S. Lecture Summary No. 43 and is now re 
printed by kind permission of the Council of the Society. 
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pious people, and it does not help much to be told that the word means 
much more than that—a man who knows in every circumstance what 
is the proper attitude to the gods, what rites must be performed, and 
who recognizes every kind of claim made upon him—by his parents, his 
wife, his children, his friends, his followers, his allies, his enemies, and 
—above all—by the State. You may say that this simply turns Aeneas 
from a simple into a complicated prig, functioning as a sort of one-man 
Civil Service. But if you read through the poem from the beginning— 
and in order of time, that means starting with Book ii—you will come to 
see Aeneas as a developing character, by no means devoid of personal 
aims or human weakness, but always, in the long run, subordinating 
them to a mission which he recognizes conscientiously, but, at first, 
without enthusiasm. A man, in fact, who grows greater as his respon- 
sibilities grow, who comes in the end to accept freely the terrible burden 
placed on him by destiny; and who at last shakes off the Trojan past to 
face the Roman future. 

Let us follow this development from its beginning in Book ii. Aeneas 
is a prince of the Royal House of Troy; a man in the prime of life, with 
a wife he loves devotedly, a son, and a father. High in the councils of 
Troy and among the bravest in the field, he has played a distinguished 
part in the war, quorum pars magna fui. On the dreadful night of Troy’s 
capture he is awakened only when the city is clearly lost. His first 
thought is to lead a desperate counter-attack (una salus uictis, nullam 
sperare salutem), like General de Gaulle at the time of the German 
break-through in 1940. His counter-stroke, like that of de Gaulle, 
meets with some success, but gradually his men are cut down or fall 
away, and he seeks death in battle. Many times afterwards he is to wish 
that that had been his fate, and we may call this his first temptation. He 
might have succumbed to it but for the chance of witnessing the horrible 
murder of Priam. By this sight he is recalled to think of his own family, 
and his duty to procure their safety (ii. 560-3). ‘I thought of my own 
dear father . . . of Creusa left alone, my plundered home, and the fate of 
little Tulus.’ 

Immediately afterwards follows his second temptation—to kill Helen 
(ii. 570 ff). Had he yielded to it, all would have been lost; yet he is only 
recalled when Venus shows him the appalling vision of the gods hostile 


is apparent dirae facies inimicaque Troiae 


numina magna deum. (622-3.) 
Troy is falling like a great mountain-ash before the lumber-men; it is 
only a question of saving what he can from its doom. 
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Now follows the passage in which Aeneas must contrive the evacua- 
tion of his family from the city, and on which much of the criticism 
levelled against him seems to rest. Creusa, his wife, was in fact lost, and 
it is said that he gave too little thought to her safety compared with that 
of his father and son. But what was the problem? There was a feeble old 
man who could not walk, a child who could walk but could not find his 
own way, and might be frightened at what they were sure to see, and an 
able-bodied woman. These three Aeneas has to get in safety through a 
burning city, occupied by the enemy, to a rendezvous outside the walls. 
His solution is to carry the old man on his back, to hold the child by the 
hand, and for his wife to walk behind in his footsteps : pone subit coniunx 
—that is, after a gap, for the more of them there are close together, the 
more easily they will be seen. What else could he do? Make Creusa 
carry the old man, and send the child in front in case of unexploded 
mines? That would have been the solution in some cultures, but not 
for Virgil or for us. His method failed. ‘Whether she lost the way, or 
sank down exhausted, I do not know, but we never saw her again.’ It 
does happen. We understand that in our times; we know what a burn- 
ing city is like better than nineteenth-century editors in country rec- 
tories. So Aeneas goes back the way they had come, to his house, which 
has been plundered and set on fire, and to the citadel, calling out Creusa’s 
name. Then her ghost appears to tell him that she cannot come with 
him and he must cease to mourn for her—lacrimas dilectae pelle Creusae 
(ii. 784). She belongs to the Trojan past; she cannot come with him 
into the future. 


iamque uale et nati serua communis amorem— 


‘Good-bye, Aeneas. Cherish our love in the son it gave us’-—in Mr. Day 
Lewis’s fine phrase. And so Aeneas goes back to his father and son, 
‘to exile, and to a new destiny. 

After the escape from Troy, the wanderings. 


feror exsul in altum 
cum sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis. 


Aeneas and his followers in their twenty ships are refugees, and, like 
all refugees, they want to settle down, to find a permanent home, and to 
rebuild what they can of the life they have lost. And that is how the 
problem presents itself to Aeneas throughout the next four books—to 
find a new land and to build a new Troy. Time after time the temptation 
comes. First, misinterpreting an oracle of Apollo, they settle in Crete, 
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and found a new city called Pergamea. Note the name—an echo of 
Troy. The people love it. 


laetam cognomine gentem 
hortor amare focos arcemque attollere tectis. 
(iti. 133-4.) 


But then come epidemics, and a blight on crops and trees; it looks as 
though Pergamea is not the place. They return back to Apollo at Delos. 
No, Crete is not their home; and now for the first time they hear of 
Italy: “There is a land which the Greeks call the Western land, an 
ancient land, powerful in arms, of fertile soil . . . now, a new generation 
calls it Italy’ (iii. 163-6). 

So they sail away from Crete, and, after many adventures, come to 
Buthrotum on the coast of Epirus, just opposite the heel of Italy. Here 
they learn strange news—Helenus, son of Priam, with Andromache as 
his wife, have settled here and have built a little Troy (iii. 294-351). 
‘As we went, I saw the town was a miniature Troy, a model of mighty 
Pergamea; I saw a dry water-course named for the Xanthus, and a 
Scaean gate whose threshold I kissed.’ 


procedo et paruam Troiam simulataque magnis 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomine riuum 
agnosco, Scaeaeque amplector limina portae. 


How Aeneas envies it! He can hardly tear himself away when the time 


comes to go. ‘Live in happiness, you who have worked out your destiny. 
We are summoned from one fate to another! You have won your rest.’ 


uiuite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 
iam sua: nos alia ex aliis in fata uocamur. 
uobis parta quies. (iii. 493-5.) 


Vobis parta quies—it is the deep-seated longing for peace of Aeneas, and 
of Virgil and his whole generation. But destiny does not let him rest: 
they set sail, they make the shortest passage across the mouth of the 
Adriatic, and at last the historic moment has come. A great passage 
this, and one that has been strangely neglected. What a moment— 
Aeneas and his men in sight of Italy at last! 


Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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No, that is not Virgil’s way. He takes it quietly— 


iamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis 
cum procul obscuros collis humilemque uidemus 
Italiam. (iii. 521-3.) 


A clear dawn, a low coast-line and a line of misty hills, and a shout of wel- 
come; and that is all, for they must sail on. Next, they sail past Sicily, 
encounter the famous storm, and land in distress on the shores of Car- 
thage. Here it is that Aeneas is to face the greatest temptation of all. 
The episode of the sculptures of the Trojan wars in the Temple of Juno 
gives us an insight into his mind at this nadir of their fortunes. 


‘quis iam locus’ inquit ‘Achate, 

quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 

en, Priamus. sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi; 

sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

solue metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem.’ 

(i. 459-63.) 
What is meant by these splendid words, the full range of whose meaning 
no translation can convey? This at least, that virtue is rewarded in its 
own terms, if in no other (sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi), and that 
defeat with honour is a cause for pride. It is as well Aeneas thinks so, 
for he is to be offered in Carthage a reward which it scarcely lies in 
human power to reject. 
For impending is the love of Dido and Aeneas and its tragic conclu- 

sion, and it is here that the defence of Aeneas has its heaviest task. 
Fortunately the brief has been undertaken by a most learned counsel— 
I mean Professor Austin, of Liverpool, whose edition of the fourth book 
is one of the great pieces of Virgilian scholarship of our time. To him 
I refer you for a full statement of the case for the accused; I shall do 
no more than to touch on a few of the chief heads. First—and this is 
the hub of the matter—I grant that if we regard it simply as a love-story, 
with nothing at stake but the man and the woman, Aeneas cannot be 
defended at all. Dido and Aeneas are not, then, ‘a pair of star-crossed 
lovers’: they are not to be thought of in terms of Romeo and Juliet, 
Tristan and Isolde, or Deirdre and Naoise. I agree that if they are not, 
the fault is Aeneas’, not Dido’s. She was ready to give all for love. But 
they are not private persons; she is a queen, he is the last hope of Troy 
and the agent of destiny for Rome; they are rulers, the destiny of nations 
turns on them. Moreover, we must note that for Dido there was at first 
no conflict between her love for Aeneas and her duty to Carthage. 
Aeneas and his men were timely reinforcements in an hour of need, as 
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they were to be later for Evander and his Arcadians at the site of Rome. 
But Aeneas saw—or was made to see—that his love for Dido and his 
care for the future of his people could not be reconciled. That is the 
essence of the tragedy. Again, I would observe that Virgil has made 
harder the defence of Aeneas by lavishing all his skill on Dido. She is 
indeed, as Shakespeare calls Cleopatra, ‘a lass unparalleled’. Now, of 
course, we accept that Virgil and his Roman readers would have Cleo- 
patra in mind, and Dido is also a great and passionate Eastern queen. 
But Dido is so much more than Cleopatra. Faithful to her husband, 
faithful, until she meets Aeneas, to her vow of chastity, she also has the 
qualities of a great Roman matron. And there is yet another comparison 
by which we can understand her—although I have never seen it noticed, 
Iam sure it must have been—I mean that with Helen, as Homer shows her 
on the walls of Troy. ‘Small wonder if, for such a woman, the Trojans 
and Greeks should suffer bitter wars for so long, for in her beauty she is 
wondrously like the immortal goddesses. But even so (&AA& kai ds) 
let her go back to the ships, lest she stay behind as a bane to ourselves 
and our children after us.’ But that was the old men’s judgement; the 
young men would have none of it; and so the war was fought out and 
Troy fell. But what of Dido and Aeneas? Aeneas was in the flower of 
his manhood, and she of her beauty. But even so (&AA& Kail as) he 
left her: he went back to the ships; and because of it, bane did not rest 
on him and his children afterwards. 

Let me pick up again the comparison with Antony and Cleopatra. 
Shakespeare speaks of the doom which is to overtake these great beings 
in terms of the fading of the light. For Antony— 

Eros, unarm, the long day’s work is done, 
And we must sleep— 


and for Cleopatra— 


Finish, good lady, the bright day is done 
And we are for the dark. 


Compare with this the splendid close of Book iv: 


omnis et una, 
dilapsus calor atque in uentos uita recessit. 


All that passionate life has vanished into thin air, that thin and desolate 
air we encounter again towards the end of The Tempest: 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are vanished into air, into thin air: 
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And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


Now, I do not suggest for a moment that Shakespeare, in these lines, 
was thinking of the end of the fourth book of the Aeneid. But I would 
ask you to observe their extraordinary and moving force. Such is also 
the last passage of the fourth book, so that it is Dido’s fate that abides 
in our minds. 

Hence our sympathy and our tears (St. Augustine was quite right) 
must go to Dido, but we must think of Aeneas too, and what he is losing. 
He is losing an equal love—the last of his life—which he put aside at 
the gods’ command for the sake of his country. The speech in which he 
explains his conduct to her is utterly sincere, even though it would be 
impossible to convince Dido that that was so. ‘If the fates would let me 
lead my own life in my own way, and end my griefs in accord with my 
own wish, the first thing I should do would be—to rebuild Troy. . . . 
But now it is Italy that Apollo has chosen, on Italy has fallen the destiny 
of Lycia. . . . There is my love, there is my country’— 


hic amor, haec patria est. 


For Italy he must leave Troy, his country, and Dido, his love. 

After the fire and passion of Book iv, we move to a calmer air—datur 
hora quieti—in the scenes in Sicily. But even here the Trojan past still 
makes its claim, as we see in the episodes of the rebellion of the women 
and the attempt to burn the ships. Even now, they think of settling in 
Sicily. The city of Acesta is founded: again a replica of Troy— 


hoc Ilium et haec loca Troiam 


esse iubet. 
And here they leave the old women, and the hearts ‘that have no need of 
high renown’, 
animos nil magnae laudis egentis. (v. 751.) 
By now the number of Aeneas’ faithful companions is down to a very 
few— 
exigui numero, sed bello uiuida uirtus. 
And it is with this little band of devoted spirits that we move on to Book 
vi, and to the climax of the whole poem, where Aeneas is to receive the 
revelation that will change his view of the world. 
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The Aeneas who is to go down into the underworld is a man recon- 
ciled to destiny and refined by suffering: 
non ulla laborum, 
© uirgo, noua mi facies inopinaue surgit; 
omnia praecepi atque animo mecum ante peregi. 
(vi. 103-5.) 
But he is profoundly pessimistic, a man without hope, living from a 
sense of duty. In the famous encounter with Dido in the Mourning 
Fields it is surely Aeneas who has the harder lot, for when she tears 
herself away without a word, she is going to her first husband, Sychaeus, 
whom she has found again beyond the grave, and who sympathizes with 
her griefs and matches her love with his own— 
inimica refugit 
in nemus umbriferum, coniunx ubi pristinus illi 
respondet curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem. 


But what of Aeneas? No equal love for him: he is alone. He can spare 
Dido his pity before he toils on his appointed road; inde datum molitur 
iter (vi. 477). That is the keynote; this has been his life since the fall 
of Troy, and it accounts for the profound pessimism which, with wonder- 
ful art, Virgil makes him show just before the great vision of Rome 
and Rome’s destiry. Seeing the souls gathered by the river to drink the 


waters of forgetfulness, Aeneas learns that they are going to another life 
on earth. To him this is no evangel, no tidings of great cheer: 


© pater, anne aliquas ad caelum hinc ire putandum est 
sublimis animas iterumque ad tarda reuerti 
corpora? quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido? 

(vi. 719-21.) 


For him, at this point, it is a terrible thing to covet again a life on earth. 
Of the vision itself, I shall say nothing here. For Aeneas it changes the 
world and brings hope instead of despair, certainty instead of doubt. 
After this Aeneas is not merely reconciled to his destiny, he rejoices 
in it. He is, for the rest of the poem, calm and confident, knowing that 
the gods, who had turned terrible faces on the fall of Troy, wear smiling 
countenances for the future of Rome. Yet he never refers to his vision, 
except in very general terms—it is a private revelation. Calm and con- 
fident—almost too much so, perhaps, and much less interesting than 
the fallible Aeneas of the first six books. True, he has a moment of 
alarm and misgiving when the Latin confederacies are mustering for 
| war. But when thunder and lightning crash from a clear sky, he has no 
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doubt that the message is for him: ego poscor Olympo. There is some- 
thing unsympathetic about him here that calls for unsympathetic com- 
ment—(“Telephone call, long distance’, is one I have heard). He has 
no doubt of the issue in his battle with Turnus: 


quas poenas mihi, Turne, dabis. 


The developing Aeneas, whom we have followed from the night of the 
sack of Troy, has petrified into the triumphant hero of the last three 
books of the poem. He cannot lose, and heroes who cannot lose are as 
unattractive as batsmen who cannot be bowled. Our sympathies are for 
Turnus, the man who can lose, as they were for Hector in the Iliad. 

Let us then leave Aeneas at the end of Book viii, where he has received 
the gift of the shield of Vulcan, and has lifted on to his shoulders ‘the 
glory and destiny of his posterity’— 


attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum. 


There is a wonderful echo here of that Aeneas who at the beginning of 
Book iii went into exile with his father and his son— 


feror exsul in altum 
cum sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis. 
The process is complete: the w >eel has come full circle; the Trojan past 
has been replaced by the Roman future. And yet, in Virgil, how far is 
anything complete? What is meant by that extraordinary phrase, a 
moment earlier—imagine gaudet? 


talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, 
miratur rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet. 
(viii. 729-30.) 
Does it suggest that, however splendid the prophetic vision, the historic 
experience of the res Romana was such as to leave little place for joy? It 
is a question we cannot evade in our judgement of the Aeneid and of 
Virgil, though clearly I cannot hope to answer it here. 
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APULEIUS 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


O one nurtured on the pure and sustaining milk of Cicero and the 

Augustans, with an occasional dash of Tacitus and Juvenal for 
medicinal purposes, the writings of Apuleius come with something of 
the force of a knock-me-down. The very words are unfamiliar. Borrio 
is onomatopoeic enough to be guessed, but what does vispellio mean to 
anyone outside the legal profession? What of cambio? His is a strange 
language, highly artificial, with its borrowings from the Greek—myoparo, 
schedium, and naulum, which Juvenal took before him, for instance; with 
its echoes of Plautus—tuburcinor, scitulus, atticisso, capero, ientaculum, 
agaso, lurco, pollinctor, cincinnus, and examussim are all Plautine; with its 
diminutives, always a sign of artifice, as it was the sign of the Graecis- 
santes of Cicero’s day—mellitula, tenella, centunculus, scitulus spring to 
the mind;' with comparatively unfamiliar literary words—tesca and 
blatero are both Horatian, but are very rare; and with his own occasional 
extensions of usage, as when he describes his horse as vector meus, or 
speaks of a kiss being given pressule, or seemingly coins subterlabere for 
‘to slight’. But with this mannered artificiality goes the easy conversa- 
tional idiom of the professional popular writer, evinced by his repeated 
use of commodum in the Metamorphoses to carry on the flow of ideas. 
Fuscis avibus or sinistro pede for ‘without luck’ are as artificial as the rest, 
but minimo minus for ‘almost’, or dicam an with the indicative for immo 
vero are surely conversational. Here the caperata frons surmounts the 
vituperans naris. Here they that seek can find the Latin for ‘as bald as 
an egg’, ‘blockhead’ (both use the same metaphor), ‘to rub your eyes’, 
‘to give yourself airs’, ‘to burst your sides with laughter’, ‘between the 
devil and the deep-blue sea’ (mot Scylla and Charybdis), ‘to work your 
own woe’, ‘on tiptoe’, ‘no possible, probable shadow of doubt’ (an 
interesting example of closely parallel metaphors in two different lan- 
guages), ‘an old wives’ tale’, ‘to dance the hula-hula’, and many other 
similar idioms. 

In style Apuleius is the Chesterton of the ancient world, even more 
than Seneca. Indeed the resemblance is to be expected. Chesterton 
was first and foremost a debater. In the field of formal debate, despite 
a certain irresponsibility, he was a formidable adversary, skilled and 


1 Spinula, formicula, somnulentus seem to appear for the first time in Apuleius. 
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practised from boyhood, thoroughly enjoying the sparring of wit against 
wit. His writings, novels, essays, verse, and critical work alike, spring 
from the debating-chamber. When he is not fighting the Tories, or the 
Liberal capitalists, or the Jews, or Shaw and the Socialists, or Wells, or 
modern poetry, he finds some windmill to tilt at. Apuleius’ rhetorical 
training echoes through all his work, and his enjoyment of the process 
of debate is evident from his own defence where on an occasion of high 
seriousness his exuberance time and again bursts through. Chesterton 
was essentially a journalist; he was the editor of a weekly newspaper, 
and drew from a voluminous even if somewhat inaccurate memory that 
which was pertinent to the occasion. Apuleius has the style of the popular 
writer, and his Florida might well be a collection of Chestertonian essays; 
like Chesterton he is not above error, and confuses Crassus with Antony, 
and, if we may trust the manuscripts, Fufius and Furius, and Gaius and 
Gnaeus Norbanus.' Chesterton delighted in monstrous episodic imagi- 
native romances of the type of The Flying Inn or The Ball and the Cross; 
on such a romance Apuleius’ immortality hangs. Chesterton wrote on 
an astonishing variety of subjects—major works on Browning, Dickens, 
Cobbett, Stevenson, St. Francis, Aquinas, Blake, Watts, Shaw, history, 
religion, politics, marriage, economics, sociology, art. So with Apuleius: 
“The subjects of the Florida are typical themes of the sophist’s business: 
encomiums of great men and of great cities; anecdotes, both mytho- 
logical and historical, and fables; scientific discourses along the lines of 
ethnography, geography, natural history; passages on the art of sophis- 
try.’ These are ‘no impromptu ventures at random; but rather elaborate, 
carved ivories of speech, drawn, at length, out of the rich treasure-house 
of a memory stored with such, and as with a fine savour of old musk 
about them’. He speaks himself of the width of his interests: 

Canit enim Empedocles carmina, Plato dialogos, Socrates hymnos, Epi- 
charmus modos, Xenophon historias, Xenocrates satyras; Apuleius vester 
haec omnia novemque Musas pari studio colit, maiore scilicet voluntate quam 
facultate.* 

The subjects of his encomia are Thales, Socrates, Alexander, Antigeni- 
das the flautist, Philemon the comic writer, and Scipio Orfitus as well 
as other contemporary politicians, thinkers, authors, artists, statesmen; 
his net is cast as wide as the later writer’s. His lost works include his 
poems, an historical epitome, and a vast quantity of scientific tracts on 
miscellaneous subjects. Chesterton also wrote verse, a Short History of 
England, and commentaries, not on the sciences, but on a good deal else. 


t Apol. Ixvi. 2 E. H. Haight, Apuleius (London, 1927), p. 71. 
3 W. Pater, Marius the Epicurean. + Florida, iv. 20 (98). 
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APULEIUS 63 
Chesterton’s life was a pilgrimage to the Catholic Church, Apuleius’ to 
the worship of Isis. The Man who was Thursday is like the Metamor- 
phoses in the conclusion of fantastic romance in a moment of true 
profundity. 

His style is a curious blend of the conversational and the artificial. 
Adlington in his introductory comments ignores the former, and sug- 
gests that ‘the author had written his work in so dark and high a style, 
in so strange and absurd words, and in such new invented phrases, as 
he seemed rather to set it forth to show his magnificent prose, than to 
participate his doings to others’. Graves writes of the Metamorphoses: 
‘Apuleius, who could write a good plain prose when he chose, as his 
Discourse on Magic and his God of Socrates prove, was parodying the 
extravagant language which the “Milesian’”’ story-tellers used, like 
barkers at country fairs to-day, as a means of impressing simple-minded 
audiences.”! I doubt if this does justice to the natural exuberance with 
which Apuleius matches an extravagant theme, or to the ornate and 
balanced rhetoric of a good deal of the Apology. The most immediately 
striking characteristic of his style is his delight in rhetorical antitheses 
and verbal pleasantry. This is nowhere more apparent than in the 
astonishing antitheses of the first of the Florida: 

Neque enim iustius religiosam moram viatori obiecerit aut ara floribus 
redimita, aut spelunca frondibus inumbrata, aut quercus cornibus onerata, 


aut fagus pellibus coronata, vel enim colliculus sepimine consecratus, vel 
truncus dolamine effigiatus, vel caespes libamine fumigatus, vel lapis unguine 
delibutus.? 


This ‘almost ecstatic debauch of words’ is no doubt an extreme instance 
of oratorical flourishings. But it is not without parallel elsewhere. The 
mocker at the very beginning of the Metamorphoses uses these words: 
Nae; istud mendacium tam verum est, quam si quis velit dicere magico 
susurramine amnes agiles reverti, mare pigrum colligari, ventos inanimes 
exspirare; solem inhiberi, lunam despumari, stellas evelli, diem tolli, noctem 
teneri.* 
A section or two later, Socrates describes the witch as follows: 


Saga et divina, potens caelum deponere, terram suspendere, fontes durare, 
montes diluere, manes sublimare, deos infirmare, sidera extinguere, Tartarum 
ipsum illuminare.5 
Byrrhaena describes Lucius himself, for all the enthusiasm of reunion, 
in balanced and rounded phrase: 


1 R. Graves, The Golden Ass (Harmondsworth, 1956), p. 9. 
2 Florida, i. 1. 3 T. S. Eliot in The Dial, Ixxxv. 255. 
4 Metamorphoses, i. 3. 5 Ibid. 8. 
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Sed et cetera corporis execrabiliter ad regulam sunt congruentia: inenormis 
proceritas, succulenta gracilitas, rubor temperatus, flavum et inaffectatum 
capillitium, oculi caesii quidem sed vigiles et in aspectu micantes, prorsus 
aquilini, os quoquoversum floridum, speciosus et immeditatus incessus.! 
And how he rejoices to couple this with accidental assonances, ‘Ad 
cursum rursum’,? or ‘Ubi uber ibi tuber’, or ‘Ad limam et lineam 
certam redigitis: cum torno et cothurno in verum comparatis’.* 

So too in the Apology. All the tricks are there. Here is the anti- 
thetical writing: 

Paupertas, inquam, prisca apud secula omnium civitatum conditrix, omni- 
um artium repertrix, omnium peccatorum inops, omnis gloriae munifica 
cunctis laudibus apud omnes nationes perfuncta.5 
Here are the assonances: ‘dum potiar, patiar’,® ‘vel aere infusum vel 
lapide incusum’,” ‘neque pingi neque fingi’.2 Here is the true pun, 
which Bergson called the lowest form of wit, and which is not in fact 
particularly common in Latin, though Cicero indulges occasionally. 
Apuleius sets ‘de finibus agrorum’ against ‘de finibus bonorum et 
malorum’,'° ‘fundo’ against ‘profundo’,'! the ‘aestus fretorum’ against 
the ‘aestus amorum’.!? All this too is highly Chestertonian. G. K. C. 
rejoiced in antithesis, alliteration, assonance, and punning. His verbal 
paradoxes were notorious: it was for them that A. E. Taylor called him 
a sophist, and for them and for his massive carelessness that the histories 
of literature so often dismiss him as a trifler with words. But though 
with Chesterton and Apuleius alike antithetical writing springs in part 
from the desire for rhetorical effect and is a mere debating trick, and 
though it may easily, and sometimes does, degenerate into an excep- 
tionally irritating mannerism, it is fair to recognize that it represents 
something deeper. For, on the one hand, the excesses to which they are 
led do arise from a genuine feeling for words, rhythm, and harmony, 
which is at times insufficiently disciplined, but which gives rise to pas- 
sages of genuinely fine writing. On the other, this is not fundamentally 
a question of manner but of matter. The verbal paradoxes of Chesterton 
represent genuine paradoxes of thought; the verbal antitheses of Apu- 
leius represent substantial antitheses which are clarified and illuminated 
by being brought into verbal contrast. It is enlightening to find that} 
Charles Péguy in his most mature and profound poem La Nuit re- 
peatedly plays on words and phrases, on ‘jour’ and ‘jour de souffrance’ 

' Metamorphoses ii. 2. 2 Ibid. vi. 27. 3 Florida iv. 18 (85). 
* Ibid. i. 6. 5 Apol. xviii. ® Ibid. ix. 7 Ibid. xiv. 
8 Tbid. xv. 9 e.g. Quint. 6. 3, 4. 7, on quoque and coque. 

10 Abol. xv. ™ Tbid. xxx. 2 Tbid. xxxi. 
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val and the like. At the same time Apuleius is aware of the dangers of such 
rsus | writing, as Chesterton seems at times unaware. The verbal pleasantry 


may correspond to a substantial point, but the correspondence itself is 
accidental, not substantial. ‘An quicquam stultius quam ex nominum 
propinquitate vim similem rerum coniectare?’! So much for Epicurean 
theories! 

That Apuleius has considerable ability as a writer may be seen by 
examining passages where his effects have plainly ‘come off’. He may 
be overfond of antithesis and assonance, but it would be hard to better 
the bitingly vituperative description of the baker’s wife: ‘Saeva, scaeva, 
virosa, ebriosa, pervicax, pertinax, in rapinis turpibus avara, in sumpti- 
bus foedis profusa, inimica fidei, hostis pudicitiae.’* The diminutive 
can become a mere artifice, but it serves perfectly for the description 
of Psyche, ‘utpote simplex et animi tenella’. His breathless asyndeta, 
like Lucretius’, seem at times pointless. Indeed at two different points in 
their commentary upon Lucretius, Leonard and Smith write ‘Absence of 
connectives seems to make clear Lucretius’ contempt for these marks 
of worship’,* and ‘Absence of connectives . . . enhances impressiveness 
of natural phenomena cited’.s Whether this is an example of ‘having it 
both ways’ or mere failure in collaboration is uncertain. But the asynde- 
ton expresses admirably the vacillation in Psyche’s mind: ‘Festinat, 
differt; audet, trepidat; diffidit, irascitur."6 His metaphors are often 
popular clichés, and the repeated talk of the ‘battles’ of love soon palls. 
But there is high compensation in the sustained military metaphor with 
which Cupid warns Psyche against her own sisters. This is to be a civil 
war. Her own sex, her own blood have turned ‘infestus’ and ‘inimicus’. 
They have taken up arms, broken camp, ordered their battle-line, and 
sounded the advance. They move on with swords drawn. The treaty 
is broken; civil war is unleashed.” So too the triple simile of the young 
aristocrat’s temper in the Grand Guignol story of Book ix is telling: 
‘Quod oleum flammae, quod sulphur incendio, quod flagellum Furiae, 
hoc et iste sermo truculentiae hominis nutrimento fuit."* Again Tacitean 
brevity is invariably a trial to the translator, and may be a trial to the 
reader, but the culmination of Lucius’ transformation to his natural 
= shape could hardly be more feelingly expressed than in the words 
‘Cauda nusquam’.? 

But it is in his descriptions of nature that Apuleius’ style shows itself 
at its best, and they, apart from anything elsewhere, should amply scotch 


? Ibid. xxxiv. 2 Metamorphoses ix. 14. 3 Ibid. v. 18. 

* On Lucr. v. 75. 5 Ibid. i. 820. 6 Metamorphoses Vv. 21. 
7 Ibid. 12. 8 Ibid. ix. 36. ® Ibid. xi. 13. 
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the theory that used to be propounded, that the Romans had no appre- 
ciation of natural beauty. Apuleius is well aware that these are purple 
passages. He will ‘chance his skill’ upon them.' The two outstanding 


come at significant points in the narrative. The first is the description ) ins 
of the robbers’ hide-out. It is in a sordid part of the story, but it prepares prc 
the reader for the exquisite tale of Cupid and Psyche, which is to form ff all 
such an unexpected part of the adventure with the thieves. me 
Mons horridus silvestribusque frondibus umbrosus et in primis altus fuit: |) 5 
huius per obliqua devexa, qua saxis asperrimis et ob id inaccessis cingitur, de: 
[the three short harsh words express well the toilsomeness of the place] 
convalles lacunosae cavaeque nimium spinetis aggeratae et quaquaversus f) ‘el 
repositae naturalem tutelam praebentes ambiebant. De summo vertice fons F tut 
afluens bullis ingentibus scaturribat, perque prona delapsus evomebat undas f) jr, 
argenteas, iamque rivulis pluribus dispersus ac valles illas agminibus stagnan- Th 

tibus irrigans in modum stipati maris vel ignavi fluminis cuncta cohibebat. 
Insurgit speluncae, qua margines montanae desinunt, turris ardua caulae = 
firma solidis cratibus, ovili stabulationi commoda, porrectis undique lateribus; sty 
ante fores exigui tramites vice structi parietis attenduntur: ea tu bono, certe arc 
meo periculo, latronum dixeris atria. ne’ 
This description dwells upon the loneliness, the fearfulness, and what Ca 
Professor Otto has taught us to call the sense of the ‘numinous’. But ™* 
though it is a fit den of robbers Apuleius notes the beauties of the scene, Er 
the bubbling, gushing spring, the gleam of the waters as they catch the |) ™' 
the 

sun, the streamlets moving here and there. 

The other picture is one of sheer beauty. Lucius has had his vision Md 
upon the seashore, and the whole world is roseate. < 
Nam et pruinam pridianam dies apricus ac placidus repente fuerat insecutus, J) ¢¢; 
ut canorae etiam aviculae prolectatae verno vapore concentus suaves assonarent ol 
matrem siderum, parentem temporum orbisque totius dominam blando ‘ 
mulcentes affamine. Quid quod arbores etiam, quae pomifera subole fecundae = 
quaeque earum tantum umbra contentae steriles, austrinis laxatae flatibus, 
germine foliorum renidentes, clementi motu brachiorum dulces strepitus 
obsibilabant, magnoque procellarum sedato fragore ac turbido fluctuum § tio 
tumore posito mare quietas alluvies temperabat, caelum autem nubilosa} wt 
caligine disiecta nudo sudoque luminis proprii splendore candebat.? les 
This is a revealing passage. There is the same taste for assonance § G« 
(‘fragore . . . tumore’ and ‘nudo sudoque’), alliteration (‘pruinam 9 ju: 
pridianam’ and ‘verno vapore’) and diminutive (‘aviculae’). But the § Re 
effect is controlled and disciplined. The assonances are shaped to serve : 
the ends of onomatopoeia; it is instructive to examine the grouping of Ag 
the letters ‘m’ and ‘s’ in the phrase ‘clementi motu brachiorum dulces § 19 


Metamorphoses iv. 6. 2 Ibid. xi. 7. 
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ippre- |) strepitus obsibilabant’. The writing is antithetical. But the obtrusive 
purple § and repetitive parallelisms which can become so infuriating are gone, 
nding §) and in their stead is a carefully achieved balance; here again it is 
iption |} instructive to consider the effect of the slight inversion in ‘magnoque 
epares || procellarum sedato fragore ac turbido fluctuum tumore posito’. Above 
» form ff) all there is genius in the selection of words, ‘clementi’ implying not 


merely the suave and mild beauty of the natural scene, but his sense of 
gratitude for the new vision of the world he has received. This is 
descriptive writing at its best. 


1s fuit: 


ngitur, 

aa In all this he is the typical and outstanding representative of that 
aversus | ‘elocutio novella’ which had its source and centre in Marcus Aurelius’ 
ce fons 


tutor, Fronto.' It is the sign that the tradition of letters has passed from 
Italy in the Augustan age, through Spain under the Flavians, to Africa. 
The new age is the age of Fronto and Apuleius, Tertullian and Cyprian, 
and points forward to Augustine. The principal characteristics of the 


t undas 
agnan- 
ibebat. 


lae 
cribus: }) style, of the school if you will, are fourfold. ‘The first is a conscious 
o, certe |) archaism ‘as though we were listening to the mother of Evander’. The 


new writers hark back to Plautus, Ennius, and Lucretius in verse, to 
Cato Major, Gaius Gracchus, and Sallust in prose. Hadrian, whose 
taste foreshadows what is to come, preferred Gracchus to Cicero and 
Ennius to Virgil.2_ We have already noticed Plautine words in Apuleius; 
it is interesting to find Fronto triumphantly digging ‘exradicitus’ out of 
the same author. Secondly, they sought to introduce popular Latin, the 
Latin of slum and farm. Apuleius in this is in part following the medley 
of Petronius and seeking to add verisimilitude to narratives which might 
be too bald and unconvincing. But on the whole it represents a con- 
sciously cultivated affectation of that which to the literary circles for 
which they wrote was unfamiliar. Thirdly, they elaborate their style 
with jingling assonance and what an unkind critic calls ‘pompous 
verbosities’: the cadences of Fronto are well represented by the phrase 
‘palantes balantesque’.* In the fourth place there is a conscious delibera- 
tion about the writing, a not always happy striving after effect, from 
which Apuleius’ exuberant sense of humour redeems him. None the 
less there is a search for the ‘insperata atque inopinata verba’.s Aulus 
Gellius has an unforgettable picture of Fronto’s circle investigating the 
justification for and the precise usage of the phrase ‘praeter propter’.® 
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But the § Response to the effect in its totality depends in large measure on the 
we f ' For a detailed analysis of this see Dorothy Brock, Studies in Fronto and his 
Cf. E. S. Bouchier, Life and Letters in Roman Africa (Oxford [Blackwell], 
dulces 


1913), C. X. 2 Vita i. 12. 3 De Orationibus 2. 
5 Ibid. iii. 


+ Fronto 1. xi. 6 Noctes Atticae xix. 10. 
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prior sympathies of the reader. Arnold Toynbee, whose chief concern 
is the social implications of these matters, writes of Apuleius and Lucian: 
‘On the pages of these two Antonine writers the brilliant colours of “‘the 
Indian summer” unmistakably reveal themselves—for those who have 
eyes to see—as the hectic flush on the cheeks of a patient who is dying 
of a galloping consumption.”' A. S. L. Farquharson is ready to take 
them for what they are: 


If the reader will forget that this is the tongue of Cicero and Lucretius, 
and read it for itself, he will get an artistic impression as remarkable as to 
leave the broken arches of some mighty Roman aqueduct in Andalusia’s 
deserted field to stroll by moonlight through the delicate extravagancies of 
Alhambra. The language is exuberant with metaphor, the images sudden and 
full of bizarre contrast, the phraseology rich to extravagance; yet the whole 
is beautiful, though when closely scrutinized the means are discovered to be 
but slight variations of sameness, and the lines of design often letters and 
words which have lost their meaning in subordination to a new art of sug- 
gestive rhythm.” 

There is something overwhelming about it, which is no doubt why 
Sidonius Apollinaris speaks of ‘ponderis Apuleiani fulmen’. 

But ultimately his renown rests not upon fine style, but upon a gift 
for telling stories. It is true that, as with Petronius, the Rabelaisian 
quality of the subject-matter has always been a principal source of 
attraction. Apuleius plays upon the sexual emotions, not merely in his 


evocative descriptions of Fotis, ‘lumbis sensim vibrantibus’,? of whom 
it might certainly be said that 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in hearts a wantonness ;* 


nor merely in his detailed narrations of the lists of love,’ nor even in 
the unnatural fate from which Lucius mercifully succeeds in escaping,’ 
but in the sadism with which the whole work is streaked.” After all it 
is a ‘fabula Graecanica’; he is writing ‘sermone Milesio’.2 His work is 
of the same genre as that wherewith Cleopatra shocked the innocent 
Cicero. Happily he has other qualities. Predominant is his sense of 
humour. There is that delightful story of Lucius’ bargain with the 
fishmonger, and the intervention of the Inspector on his behalf, leading 


1 A Study of History (London, 1935-54), iv. 61, n. 3. 

2 The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus (Oxford, 1944), 98. 
3 Metamorphoses ii. 7. 

* Ibid. 9, non operosus sed inordinatus ornatus addebat gratiam. 

5 e.g. ibid. 16-17, x. 22. 6 Ibid. x. 29-35. 

7 e.g. ibid. iv. 3 or vi. 32 or vii. 14 ff. or x. 24. 8 Ibid. i. 1. 
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APULEIUS 69 
to his loss of his money and his dinner alike.t Or the admirably sus- 
tained Quixotic narrative telling how he ran through three thieves who 
obstructed his passage as he was returning after a merry evening; and 
how he was put on trial for his life and condemned to death with torture, 
despite his protestations of self-defence, the weapons with which he was 
assailed, and the words which were used; and the mental agonies he 
suffered until he discovered that it was All Fools’ Day, and that the bold 
trio of thieves had been inflated wine-skins which he had humanized 
in his drunkenness, so that he was, as Apuleius neatly puts it, ‘non 
homicidam sed utricidam’.2 With the third book comes the central 
theme of the story, Lucius’ transformation into an ass, the more excel- 
lently told because of the contrast between the enthusiasm with which 
he incites Fotis to the metamorphosis and |,is subsequent mortification, 
and between the shape of the owl which he expected to take and the 
decidedly ‘errant wings’ with which he found himself clothed. His 
transformation leads, among other things, to a fanciful extravaganza on 
the well-known phrase ‘the shadow of an ass’, and some pleasing 
reflections on the advantages of long ears for keen hearing. Besides 
this there are some interesting anticipations of that master of the short 
story, Saki. Saki in Sredni Vashtar tells us how the boy Conradin, 
having brought about the death of his nagging aunt through his polecat- 
ferret, amid the wailing of the servants outside, helps himself to another 
slice of buttered toast. Apuleius, after one of his goriest stories, in which 
three brothers die and their father commits suicide, relates how the 
gardener deplores the tragedy of the house, and still more the loss of 
his own dinner.® 

The gift of narration itself is one of the hardest to define and analyse. 
It includes an inventive imagination, which Apuleius patently possessed. 
It includes the ability to catch the attention of audience or reader by 
humour, thrill, romance, or tragedy. The author may have to don the 
‘soccus’ or ‘cothurnus’.? Socrates would approve. But it comprises 
subtler qualities as well. There is, for example, the capacity to twist a 
story to an unexpected ending. This is well illustrated by the excellent 
tale of the wicked stepmother. She, like Phaedra, came to love one of 
her two stepsons. When he rebuffed her, her love turned to hate, and 
so she poisoned his brother, and accused him alike of the murder and 
the incestuous love. We have already been warned to expect a tragedy, 
and a tragedy it indeed seems. But the plot is unmasked, the boy not 


1 Ibid. 24-25. 2 Ibid. ii. 32-iii. 18. 
3 Ibid. iii. 21-26. * Ibid. ix. 32-42. 
5 Ibid. 15. ® Ibid. 39. 7 Ibid. x. 1. 
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dead but drugged, virtue is rewarded, and vice is punished.' Another 
power is the power to entwine two narratives, or to enfold one within 
another. This is a tradition of Greek story-telling, exemplified in 
Agamemnon’s speech in Book xix of the Jiad,? and of course in the 


Phaeacian scene in the Odyssey. It is characteristic too of the Arabian | 


Nights. Apuleius exercises it particularly skilfully. It is a device which 
he employs repeatedly, but never to better effect than in the story of 
Philesitherus and the baker’s wife.’ The baker comes home unexpectedly 
while his wife is with her lover, whom she hides hurriedly in a flour-bin, 
The baker sits down to enjoy the supper she has prepared for the other 
—an ironical touch, since he has been done out of supper with his friend, 
and unwittingly does the same to Philesitherus. He tells her that he had 
been going to supper with his friend the laundryman, and they had 
arrived unexpectedly while the latter’s wife had a lover with her, whom 
she hurriedly hid in a wicker basket, until the sulphur fumes caused 
him to sneeze and reveal his presence. The narrative incidentally 
demonstrates that the practice of saying ‘God bless you’ (or as Adlington 
translates it ‘Christ help’) at a sneeze is far older than the time of Pope 
Gregory VII when a sneeze was a sign of plague, and the blessing was 
enjoined accordingly. It is a piquant situation, and though Apuleius 
disentangles it illegitimately by producing an asinus ex machina to kick 
open the bin, reflection on the predicament of Falstaff in The Merry 


Wives of Windsor, the screen episode in The School for Scandal, and the } 


multifarious discoveries of Cherubino in Beaumarchais’s play will be 
enough to convince that Apuleius is in the central tradition of dramatic 
narrative. It is small wonder that he was used as a direct source by such 
varied writers as Boccaccio, Cervantes, La Fontaine, William Morris, 
and Walter Pater, to name but a few.* 

There are then these ‘pleasant and delectable jests’, this ‘excellency 
and variety of flourishing tales’. But underlying it all there is, as 
Adlington perceived, a serious and religious purpose. 

Verily under the wrap of this transformation is taxed the life of mortal men, 
when as we suffer our minds so to be drowned in the sensual lusts of the flesh 
and the beastly pleasure thereof (which aptly may be called the violent con- 
fection of witches) that we lose wholly the use of reason and virtue, which 
properly should be in a man, and play the parts of brute and savage beasts. . .. 

' Metamorphoses x. 2-12; for the replacing of the poison by a potion, cf. 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 2 Il. xix. go ff. 3 Metamorphoses ix. 22-26. 

* Cp. Boccaccio, Decameron Nov. 2 giorn. 7 with Metam. ix. 4-7; Nov. 10 
giorn. 5 with Metam. viii. 22-28; Cervantes, Don Quixote iv. 8 with Metam. ii. 


32-iii. 12; See also La Fontaine, Le Cuvier and Les Amours de Psyche et 
Cupidon; Morris, Earthly Paradise; Pater, Marius the Epicurean. 
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APULEIUS 71 
Again, may not the meaning of this work be altered and turned in this sort? 
A man desirous to apply his mind to some excelient art, or given to the study 
of any of the sciences, at the first appeareth to himself an ass without wit, 
without knowledge, and not much unlike a brute beast, till such time as by 
much pain and travail he hath achieved to the perfectness of the same, and 
tasting the sweet flower and fruit of his studies, doth think himself well 
brought to the right and very shape of a man. Finally the Metamorphose of 
Lucius Apuleius may be resembled to youth without discretion, and his 
reduction to age possessed with wisdom and virtue. ... This book of Lucius 
is a figure of man’s life, and toucheth the nature and manners of mortal men, 
egging them forward from their asinal form to their human and perfect shape.' 


This is not merely fanciful, though anyone who has read at all in the 
pages of Philo or Origen knows the dangers of allegorical interpretation. 
It is true that Augustine’s description of Apuleius as ‘Platonicus nobilis’? 
is something of an exaggeration; his translations and popularizations of 
Plato are interesting but hardly distinguished. None the less, they 
testify to his high purpose. It is true too that the narratives exist in 
their own right, being derived from a Greek original, perhaps by 
Lucian,? from which the parallel Greek epitome which we possess is 
also derived. But Apuleius has transformed his material. The ending 
is his own, and it casts its shadow before. There is indeed ‘an odd 
combination of coarseness and materialism with unchecked spirituality’ .+ 
It should be said in passing that Graves’s suggestion that the moral of 
the book is that noblemen should not make love to slave-girls, and that 
its emphasis is on class-prejudice, does not really bear substantiation at 
all.s If this be the moral it is certainly not well pointed. It is interesting 
that the lovely story of Cupid and Psyche is put into the mouth of a 
squalid old hag. 

And it is here above all both that Apuleius’ narrative genius asserts 
itself, and that his religious purpose is clear. This story, which has been 
the inspiration alike of Rodin and of Raphael, of Keats and Robert 
Bridges, is too familiar to need repetition. It is an old folk-tale, common 
to various parts of the world. It is an ‘anilis fabula’,® and begins with 
the traditional ‘Once upon a time’—‘Erant in quadam civitate rex et 
regina’.? There follow the customary three sisters, and one is inevitably 

' W. Adlington, The Golden Ass of Apuleius (1566; Loeb Classical Library, 
London, 1922), “To the Reader’. 

2 Aug. De Civ. Dei viii. 12, but cf. the statue at Madaura with the title 
‘Philosophus Platonicus’. 
ty B. E. Perry, The Metamorphoses ascribed to Lucius of Patrae (Lancaster, 

» 1920). 

255. 5 R. Graves, The Golden Ass 12. 

© Metam. iv. 27. 7 Ibid. iv. 28. 
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reminded of Cinderella, as Psyche sits at home, disconsolate and solitary, 
while her two sisters, ugly not in body but in mind, enjoy royal marriages.' 
Freud (Das Motiv der Kastchenwahl) sees in the three sisters of these two 
stories, the goddesses and Paris, the three daughters of Lear, and the 
three caskets of The Merchant of Venice symbolic representations of the 
Three Fates or Norns, the one chosen representing Death. We are not 
here concerned with the psychology which underlies the origin of the 
legend, but with what Apuleius has made of it. Nor are we concerned 
with earlier versions of the tale in which Psyche is the unattainable ideal 
towards which Eros, aspiring love, strives, and which he loses, as 
Orpheus loses Eurydice, in the attempt to possess. There is delicate 
wit in the invisible motivation of the palace to which she is transported,’ 
and broader humour in the sisters’ description of their husbands.4 
There is intense drama, when Psyche prepares to kill her unseen 
husband, and the moment of anagnorisis comes, and there is the usual 
touch of sadism, though it is not unpleasantly obtrusive.® Besides this, 
Psyche’s prayer to Ceres is poetical prose of the highest order;7 incident 
follows incident swiftly, but there is room left for graphic touches of 
observation and description; and the author shows himself possessed 
with a faculty for characterization which he can work oui at leisure in | 
his picture of Psyche, but which he hardly has time to display in his 
other briefer narratives, though there are adumbrations of it in his 


sketches of the cocksure but muddle-headed Thelyphron, or the roguish 
minx Fotis, or the brigands, whom F. A. Todd compares with Steven- 
son’s pirates.8 The story of Psyche and her trials, then, is not original; 
and it exists in its own right as a story. But without entering into the 
extreme allegorizing of Dr. Joseph Beaumont who explained his own 
poem on the theme thus— 


I endeavour to represent a Soul led by divine Grace and her guardian 
Angel (in fervent Devotion) through the difficult temptations and assaults of 
Lust, of Pride, of Heresy, of Persecution, and of Spiritual Dereliction, to 
a holy and happy Departure from temporal Life, to heavenly Felicity: dis- 
playing, by the way, the Magnalia Christi, his Incarnation and Nativity, his 
Flight into Egypt, his Fasting and Temptation, his chief Miracles, his being 
Sold and Betrayed, his Institution of the Holy Eucharist, his Passion, his 
Resurrection and Ascension; which were his mighty Testimonies of his Love 
to the Soul.° 


1 Metam. 32. 

2 See T. B. L. Webster, Greek Terracottas (Harmondsworth, 1951), 27. 

3 Metam. v. 3. 15. * Ibid. 9-10. 5 Ibid. 22. 6 Ibid. vi. ro. 
7 Ibid. 2. 8 F. A. Todd, Some Ancient Novels (Oxford, 1940), 126. 
® Quoted by E. H. Haight, Apuleius 146. 
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—without this pompous flabberty-jabberty we cannot but see in Psyche 
the Soul, who has to face Old Habits, Anxiety, Sorrow, and the very 
gates of Hell in pursuit of true Love; and it is only when Love and the 
Soul are conjoined that Pleasure comes into being. 

That there is serious purpose in the work thus becomes clear: that it 
is religious is made certain by the last book. The treatment of the 
Olympians in the story of Cupid and Psyche is flippant: they are made 
subject to Roman Law,' and Venus herself is a cruel inebriate.2 The 
Phrygian priests of Dea Syria are the objects of fierce contumely, called 
scornfully ‘puellae’, and plainly appearing as cheats and robbers.’ 
Despite recent scepticism, there would appear to be two satirical 
references to Christianity, one in the otherwise pointless remark about 
the ‘virginem asino triumphantem’,* surely a garbled parody of the 
Palm Sunday story, the other in the account of the abandoned and 
depraved baker’s wife, who scorned ordinary religion and arrogated to 
herself a god ‘quem praedicaret unicum’.S All this Apuleius replaces 
by the true worship of Isis. The last book is serious throughout: the 
only trace of humour lies in his relief at losing his tail, and in the proper 
names Asinius and Candidus.® It is not here needful, profitable though it 
might be, to discuss the details of his vision and initiation. It is perhaps 
worth commenting on one or two details. It is interesting to note that 
though he owes his gratitude to Isis for his restoration to human shape, 
the roses are in fact a natural antidote to the magic;’ interesting too that 
the worship of Isis does not deny the power of Fortune*—there is a 
parallel here with the comprehensiveness of Hindu religion; interesting 
that the normal concept of the worshippers is that of merited grace,° 
though because we know Lucius’ previous life not to have been out- 
standing for purity or innocence, we can understand more readily in 
the spirit of John Wesley his response to a grace that he deems un- 
merited; interesting that the worship of Isis is already tied up with 
Roman officialdom and prayers for the Roman State.'® It is easy to 
become so fascinated by the details that follow as to lose that genuine 
nature of the experience that leads up to them: the vision by the sea- 
shore is a profound and moving experience, and though it is set in the 
mind of an ass, it is hard to believe that it does not reflect an actual 
experience of the writer. At least it means that Apuleius’ fellow country- 
man Augustine was justified in calling this ass a golden ass. It is this 
ultimate seriousness of purpose which makes the Metamorphoses unique 
! Metamorphoses vi. 4. 22. 2 Ibid. ro-11. 3 Ibid. viii. 25-30. 

* Ibid. vii. 13. 5 Ibid. ix. 14. 6 Ibid. xi. 13, 20, 27. 
? Ibid. iii. 25. 8 Ibid. xi. 15. ° Ibid. 16. 1 Tbid. 17. 
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among ancient novels. In other regards it bears interesting comparison 
with the Satyricon of Petronius, where the realism is greater, and the 
gift of characterization finer, but the narrative powers inferior. But the 
comparison between Trimalchio’s Feast and Cupid and Psyche, each in 
its own field outstanding, gives the measure of the difference between 
the two, and in the conclusion of his work Apuleius stands alone, 
‘Lector intende, laetaberis’'—that indeed. But the time comes when 
there has been ‘satis laborum’ and ‘satis periculorum’? and the last 
message of the book is ‘en ecce pristinis aerumnis absolutus Isidis 
magnae providentia gaudens Lucius de sua Fortuna triumphat.’? 


' Metamorphoses i. 1. ? Ibid. xi. 2. 3 Ibid. 15. 
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COMPOSITION IN A CLASSICS COURSE 


By A. FRENCH 


T is an axiom of modern linguistics that tne form of any given word 
is much more constant than its meaning. It is true that linguistic 
communication would break down altogether unless it were accepted 
that some firm correlation existed between form and meaning. When 
the teacher uses the word chair all the listening pupils have some idea 
of what she means, so that the sound of the word is a meaningful lin- 
guistic signal to them all, yet the possible variation of the shades of 
meaning it can evoke is enormous, e.g. not only (to take a random 
selection) can it refer to an article of household furniture of various 
types, shapes, sizes, and materials, but to the presiding over a meeting, 
a professorial appointment, a physical action, &c. When contrasted with 
the more or less constant form of the word chair, the variation and com- 
plexity of its meaning is staggering, for whereas the form of the word 
chair is subject to change only within a strictly limited phonetic, mor- 
phemic, and syntactical range, the range of variation in its meaning is as 
extensive as the variation in the situations in respect of which it is used. 
Thus the student of linguistics rightly turns his attention to the com- 
paratively simple problem of form in language before he tackles the 
infinitely more difficult problem of meaning—his approach is, in the first 
place, morphemic rather than semantic. But for the child who is begin- 
ning Latin or Greek the approach is both morphemic and semantic—he 
must learn both the form and the meaning of each word simulta- 
neously, nor is any warning given to him of the enormous disparity of 
difficulty between the two. When the child learns the form mauta and 
learns that it means ‘a sailor’, it is, of course, impossible to explain to 
him that the form nauta was apparently used by the Romans at various 
periods of time and in various places to refer to various types of sea- and 
river-faring men with varying physical characteristics; that the meaning 
differed in every case, according to the situation in relation to which it 
was used, and carried with it a vast and unknown range of emotional 
associations in the minds of its hearers. All this explanation is avoided 
by telling the child that mauta is the equivalent of the English word 
‘sailor’, which itself carries to each child a varying complex of meaning 
and association which he somehow attaches to the Latin word nauta. 
It is, of course, easier to criticize this form of teaching than to remedy it. 
It is easy enough to demonstrate that the complex of meaning associated 
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with the word nauta in the mind of a Roman of the first century B.c. 
was wildly different from the meaning read into it by the student 
of today, but it is surely better to teach him some meaning, even if 
incorrect, rather than no meaning at all. Perhaps so; but it is as well to 
admit that a trick has been played on the child, that he has been misled 
in the first place into thinking that the problem of learning the meaning 
is no harder or more complicated than learning the form. Unless we do 
admit this, we may be apt to forget that a scholar never ‘learns’ a word, 
but only adds to his knowledge of it, and that the child can only come 
to understand the meaning of any words at all by seeing how they actually 
have been used, in what combination and with what associations, by the 
classical Romans themselves: to set a child to translate a piece of Latin 
written by anyone other than a native speaker of Latin is not only a waste 
of time, it may be positively misleading the pupil. Above all, even if a 
child is given the meaning as well as the form of each word in isolation 
from other words, he must be given to understand that the study of 
words in isolation is a convenient way of learning their forms, but a 
hopeless way of learning their meaning, since this depends in all cases 
on the context in which the word is used. A student may know a Latin 
grammar by heart, so that his knowledge of the forms of Latin would 
astonish the Romans if they could be resurrected, but if he has read little 
or no Latin written by native Latin speakers, he almost certainly has a 
ludicrously incorrect idea of the meaning of those words whose forms he 
knows so well. Thus, few teachers would dispute that the meaning, as 
opposed to the form, of words, must always, as far as possible, be learned 
in combination, never in isolation. A further danger arising from the 
‘isolated’ method, may be indicated by the following example. 

The category of ‘word’ comprises both ‘free’ and ‘bound’ forms, i.e. 
words that are meaningful used in isolation, and those which can only 
express meaning when combined with other words. Thus the word man 
is a free form; the word the is a bound form; puer is a free form, ad or 
que a bound form. This distinction is not merely one between different 
‘parts of speech’. Thus in the two English sentences, ‘Come to see it’ 
and ‘Where are you going to?’ the word ¢o occurs in two distinct pro- 
nunciations; in the first sentence rhyming with the last syllable of the 
word ‘ieather’, in the second it is identical in sound with the numeral 
‘two’. The first form is bound, the second form is free (as in the phrase ‘to 
and fro’). Since the student learns individual words as units of meaning, 
he naturally expects that each word in English has one broad equiva- 
lent of meaning in Latin or Greek; but to his dismay he finds that al- 
though certain words, e.g. man, listen, &c. (the free forms), have rough 
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‘equivalents’ in Latin or Greek, other words like to, the, may, &c. (the 
bound forms), have apparently no consistent ‘equivalent’ at all. When 
he considers the words ad hominem, homini, and Romam he discovers 
that in the first instance ‘to’ = ad, in the second it is replaced by a bound 
form in Latin which is written as part of the word, in the third there is 
no apparent equivalent at all. The habit of considering language as a 
series of words, for each of which he must find an equivalent, is even 
more upsetting when he considers a word like amet. He may be taught 
that amet means ‘he may love’ and may vaguely sense that the English 
forms ‘he’ and ‘may’ somehow find an equivalent in the Latin bound 
ending: but it must be a shock to discover that amet also means ‘let him 
love’, or that ut amet means ‘to love’ and qui amet means ‘the lover’. 
Once a child has been given the impression that individual words can 
be equated by meaning, one should expect him, if he is logical, to follow 
this up by translating ‘word for word’. If we take the pattern of sound 
which we call language, break it up into the written units of meaning 
which we call words, ignoring the fundamental distinction between free 
and bound forms, then we cannot be surprised at the utter confusion 
of the unfortunate student who learns the language, using these in isola- 
tion as his building blocks. Many students never penetrate the barrier 
which the system of teaching has itself helped to raise; many can show 
little for several years of study, except an ability to recite collections of 
forms amassed by some long-dead grammarian and practically meaning- 
less from the point of view of linguistic communication. No wonder 
Latin and Greek have won a reputation for being incredibly remote and 
difficult, so that Latin pupils themselves find it hard to believe that any 
ordinary people ever spoke like that. 

Defenders of conventional methods may agree that, although it may 
seem illogical to analyse a pattern of sounds into a series of isolated 
forms, yet this is inevitable in dealing with a language which we have 
received represented in this way, that pupils rapidly realize that, in 
general, meaning can be understood only from combinations of words, 
not from words as such, and that conventional methods are still pro- 
ducing thousands of scholars who can and do understand and appreciate 
the classical writings. But even though it may be accepted that classical 
Latin and Greek can be finally and painfully understood by this method 
of teaching, it is highly dubious whether the method is ever likely to 
produce satisfactory results from the point of view of composing in the 
language. Fortunately for fair-copy writers, they are in no danger of 
ever being humiliated by the laughter of the resurrected ancients. 
Theoretically, the possible combinations of words in any language are 
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almost infinite: in practice they are severely limited, and the limiting 
factors include time, place, and association of style, audience, and 
subject-matter. A rough idea of the rapidity of linguistic change may 
be gained by comparing the actual pronunciation of English today with 
the spelling which represented its pronunciation a few centuries, or even 
a few generations ago. The Latin of Terence differs sharply from that 
of Cicero, which itself is clearly distinguishable from that of Tacitus or 
Pliny. Local divergences of dialect likewise imposed their influence on 
the Latin of each period, so that one must not only distinguish between 
the Latin of 50 B.c. and that of A.D. 50 but also between the Latin spoken 
in Naples and that spoken at Syracuse at the same period of time. 
Purists in composition will therefore insist on consistency in their pupils’ 
composition : the Latin must be, say, that of 50-1 B.c. and of the Roman 
dialect. Practically, this would limit our models for Latin prose to 
Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, and Sallust. But even this list includes at least 
one ‘unreliable’ writer, for Sallust was accused (by Asinius Pollio in 
Augustan times) of having resurrected obsolete forms from the older 
writers. Thus to write ‘accurate’ prose of this period one must imitate 
the writings of three men, none of whom may have been at all repre- 
sentative of his time, and all three of whom differ in style, subject-matter, 
audience, and purpose. Thus the student who started- by learning 
isolated words, subject to apparently infinite combinations, now reaches 
the opposite extreme of using only those combinations which occur in 
the ‘idiolect’ of these writers or of one particular writer. This would in 
practice debar him from writing anything that Cicero, Caesar, or Nepos 
had not already written, or written about: a pupil may still find his 
composition marked with red pencil because ‘Cicero did not use this 
word’ (that is, in his published writings which happen to have survived), 
but insistence on linguistic purity rarely goes so far, and many of the 
fair copies lovingly composed and proudly published by nineteenth- 
century scholars show combinations of words separated in usage (accord- 
ing to our meagre evidence) by several generations of Latin authors. 
But time and place are not the only factors limiting possible combina- 
tions of words. At the same time and in the same geographical area any 
number of dialects may be found: a schoolboy from a ‘rough’ home who 
attends a ‘refined’ school (or vice versa) may be, and almost certainly is, 
bilingual as a result of two different group pressures. Slang imposes its 
own forms; certain forms of speech may be normal in associations of 
people with common technical, athletic, or scholarly interests, forms 
which are incomprehensible to people outside these groups. Style itself, 
and with it subject-matter, is an obvious limiting factor, and one which 
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is recognized by teachers. But among the most rigid, and the least 
appreciated, is the limitation by association. Certain forms of situation 
—tragic, comic, indecent, commonplace, noble, religious, &c.—exert an 
influence on linguistic expression which at times exerts the force of a 
moral taboo and exposes the offender to anything from ridicule to per- 
sonal violence. The importance of using the word with the right associa- 
tions is recognized by all in practice, in classical teaching very rarely. 
It is not simply a question of avoiding indecent language in refined 
society; the mass of associations surrounding all but the commonest 
words is so complex that a linguist, even after many years of residence 
abroad spent among native speakers of the foreign language in which 
he is a specialist, can rarely relax without the fear of exposing himself 
to the danger of incongruity in language. 

The comic-opera foreigner, or the foreign student whose letter is 
published in the newspaper, to be received with polite titters, often 
makes no grammatical ‘mistake’ whatever; but the effect is comic 
because the words are as ill-assorted as the costume of a Guy Fawkes 
which has been gathered at random from a number of wardrobes and 
dust-heaps. It is here at last that one may see in all its awful clarity 
the result of considering language as a number of individual words, to 
be learned in isolation and fitted together by casual imitation. The most 
that can be said for many of the fair copies of Latin prose circulated to 
our credulous students is that they would be understood, and laughed 
at, by a Roman of the classical period. 

It is obvious that the margin of error can be diminished by wide 
reading, and by concentration on imitating the ‘idiolect’ of one writer 
(Cicero for rhetoric, Caesar or Livy for narrative), and sensible efforts 
are made in that direction. But the imitation of an ‘idiolect’, instead of 
a language in general, necessarily carries with it the imitation of all the 
idiosyncrasies of that writer, whether those are representative of the 
language spoken or written at that time or not. It is also more probably 
doomed to result in a parody than an imitation of the original. Those 
who practise writing ‘Ciceronian’ rhetoric in Latin should try their hand 
at Churchillian or Lincolnian rhetoric in English, consider the success 
of their efforts in their own language, and then estimate how much 
worse their efforts are likely to be in Latin. Even if the imitation were 
reasonably successful, it must be conceded that the effort involved is but 
poorly rewarded by the final result, for the slavish imitation of one 
writer’s ‘idiolect’ must surely be one of the most arid and pedantic of all 
literary exercises. 

When one examines the actual compositions which are produced by 
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students at various stages I would suggest that the overwhelming im- 
pression is one of imitation of the most superficial aspects of style of 
their models. All teachers must have suffered at some time or other from 
the enthusiastic student who is so impressed with the principle that 
“Latin is a periodic language’ that he never uses the word et, never writes 
a sentence of less than three lines’ length, and subordinates everything 
in his path to the last verb in the last sentence. Another trick is to try 
to work in ‘good’ words and phrases, culled from the phrase book (the 
criterion of ‘goodness’ is apparently that of remoteness from the English 
form of expression). Caesar uenit is third-form stuff ; uentum est a Caesare 
is definitely Upper School, though an ablative absolute, uento a Caesare, 
would be even more startling. In fact, the gap between the model and 
the imitation is so vast that the act of imitation is in itself a kind of 
absurdity. Teachers of classical languages would find it illuminating to 
serve for a time in the English department of a foreign school or univer- 
sity. They would almsst certainly be horrified if they had to correct the 
efforts of foreign students trying to do in English what classical students 
attempt to do in Latin and Greek. Fortunately, however, English com- 
positions by foreigners are rarely so absurd as classical compositions, 
since it is uncommon for foreign students to be ordered to write a com- 
position in the style of Ruskin, Macaulay, or Chesterton. Regrettably, 
foreign students, like their classical counterparts, are also inclined to 
work in ‘good’ phrases (recondite, magniloquent, poetic, &c.) and the 
effect is usually deplorable. 

In view of the foregoing discussion I think it a reasonable conclusion 
to suggest that the value and the place of composition in a classical 
course should be closely re-examined, and rigidly restricted to the func- 
tion of assisting in the understanding of the classical language, and that 
composition should be regarded as a perhaps unavoidable preliminary 
to wide reading. If more understanding can be achieved, in a given 
time, by a study of the original than by composition, then the time 
should be devoted to reading. Above all, to put a child through a course 
consisting mainly of a study of forms, and of composition, and not fol- 
lowed by some worth-while reading, should be regarded as more or less 
a waste of time, or, at least, the employment of time which could be 
better utilized in other ways. Some composition is probably inevitable, 
chiefly at the lower level, while the student is learning the rudiments 
of the language, but there is certainly no room for composition as a 
literary genre. Once the student has a sound grasp of the language’s 
structure, as he should have, before beginning a university course, his 
time is surely better employed in reading and appreciating the classics 
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than in imitating them. Of course, there are those who declare that 
Latin prose composition is a unique intellectual exercise, and, as such, 
justifies its place in the curriculum per se. To make such a statement 
one would have to try all the other intellectual exercises and find a basis 
of comparison; but the unique value of Latin prose composition was 
accepted for so long that to challenge its claim or even ask for evidence 
to support it became a kind of heresy; even the obscurity and difficulty 
of the subject was used as an argument to demonstrate its worth. Latin 
composition is also said to teach one how ‘to think’; but personally 
I have never noticed that classical scholars were any clearer in their 
thoughts than scholars trained in other disciplines, such as mathematics, 
philosophy, or economics, and exhaustive tests would be required to 
demonstrate how efficient composition is in this field as compared with 
other subjects, in relation to the time expended. Composition also helps 
the students’ knowledge of English (so do crossword puzzles) : of course, 
anyone wishing to study Russian would be helped by first studying Old 
Church Slavonic, or a student of Urdu will find a knowledge of Sanskrit 
very useful—but students of Urdu and Russian usually prefer to limit 
their studies to those languages, and devote whatever time they have 
available to proficiency in them. After all, life is so short, and so is 
patience. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; ¢ signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 
8 indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 
+Greek Art and Literature: 700-530 B.C.’ comprises the four de Carle Lectures 
delivered at the University of Otago in 1959, with the considerable addition of notes 
and references for the scholar. Webster traces the growth of individual responsibility in 
poetry and art, the history of the drama, the beginnings of philosophy and science. The 
book constitutes a sequel to the courageous pioneer work of From Mycenae to Homer; 
it is perhaps more convincing, certainly not less charming, and like its predecessor 
it will provoke further speculation. Several plates are included and a useful list of 
monuments which are discussed in the text, with bibliographical details. Sidg- 
wick’s edition of the Persae is half a century old and in any case hardly comparable 
in scale with the work of scholars such as Verrall, Tucker, and Thomson on other 
Aeschylean dramas. Now a more worthy commentary on the play has been produced 
by H. D. Broadhead.? He writes: ‘I have tried to strike the mean between dogmatic 
brevity and all-embracing prolixity. Illustrative material has been freely used to 
support an argument, but has otherwise been kept within strict bounds.’ His Introduc- 
tion (about 70 pages long) is, in fact, a wapderyua of lucidity and conciseness. Ap- 
pendixes appear at the end of the book on metre, on necromancy, on kommos, threnos, 
amoibaion, and on certain historical points; the possibility of a S:acKxevh of the Persae 
(the so-called Sicilian Text) and problem of a Tetralogy are dealt with at some length in 
the Introduction (pp. xlviii-lx). This commentary will surely be the standard work for 
many years to come. A new scholarly edition of Theophrastus’ Characters 
has long been overdue in this country. No less than thirty years have passed since 
Edmonds’s Loeb volume appeared (and that was concerned almost exclusively with the 
Text), and over fifty since the revised Jebb was published. Ussher’s book is particu- 
larly attractive. Not only does he provide much help in the notes and in comments on 
the text (of Diels), but his frequent references to modern parallels and to the influence 
of T. on the essayists, the biographers, and ultimately on the novel are most enlighten- 
ing. The Preface he dismisses as the work of some imitator—possibly some Byzantine 
schoolman—but he is not so positive about the endings or summaries which occur in 
eight of the sketches. He has some interesting things to say about links with Aristo- 
phanes and about certain Aristotelian echoes—a subject which has caused much 
controversy among foreign commentators. The Dyscolus* has been edited by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd-Jones for the Oxford Classical Texts. He admits that the papyrus is some- 
times hopelessly corrupt; some lacunae he has not dared to fill ex conjectura: ‘Hermanno 
enim illi valde assentio, qui quandam etiam nesciendi artem et scientiam esse pronun- 
tiavit.’ Shortly after Lloyd-Jones finished his recension, Walther Kraus pub- 
lished his version of the play, early this year, with acritical commentary and introduction‘ 
There are numerous minor differences and it is noticeable that Kraus is often 
prepared to reconstruct loci desperati; occasionally lines are allotted to different actors. 
Even Kraus finds the longer lacunae impossible (starting at 650, 704, 755) and at 727 
Lloyd-Jones’s elm’ &v GAAos Kal és us mpooitvar is surely preferable to 


? By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen, 1960. Pp. xviii+ 125, with 15 figures. 22s. 6d. net. 
2 B¥* The Persae of Aeschylus. Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. Ixxiii+350. 45s. net. 
3 B**® The Characters of Theophrastus. By R. G. Ussher. Macmillan, London, 1960, 
Pp. xiv+296. 35s. net. 
* BMenandri Dyscolus. Oxford, 1960. Pp. xii+84. 15s net. 
5 BMenanders Dyskolos. Hermann Béhlaus, Vienna, 1960. Pp. 126. 6.S. 85. 
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the Sep &v GAAos . . . of the German edition (K. assumes that a line has dropped out of 
the original text after 726). Philip Vellacott’s lively version of the Dyskolos* 
(based on the Oxford Text) was first broadcast on the Third Programme of the B.B.C. 
in October 1959. The book has a Foreword by Christopher Fry, who does his best to 
explain why Menander enjoyed such extraordinary popularity in the ancient world. 
* Aspects of Martial’s Epigrams* is a modest and pleasant little book. Carring- 

ton has selected poems (which he translates faithfully enough, but without the pungent 
wit of a Melluish) illustrating the poet’s life and character, Roman topography (Juli 
iugera pauca ... ; Esquiliis domus est. . .; the ad Pirum piece, and so on), the amphi- 
theatre, events in Roman history, books and studies, character sketches. The running 
commentary linking the various excerpts makes the book as a whole readable and 
fluent. The eighth chapter contains three epigrammata (Cras te victurum . . . ; Prima 
salutantes ... ; and Aera per tacitum. . . ) which Carrington regards as worthy examples 
of Martial’s ; realiem, his powers of observation, and his sympathetic nature. Obscaent 
nihil. In her history of the Ode? Carol Maddison begins with a brief examina- 
tion of Pindar, Anacreon, and Horace, ‘whose works served as models for the new ode 
genre developed by the Renaissance’. The new tradition is represented first by Fran- 
cesco Filelfo (1398-1481), who wrote passable Latin and some Greek odes of poor 
quality. Examples of the ‘Humanist’ ode (pp. 39-141) are numerous and catholic. In 
nearly every case the examples are translated. The second half of the book is devoted 
to an inquiry into the Italian, French, and English experiments, ending with Abraham 
Cowley’s Pindarics. Miss Maddison’s remarks on Cowley deserve consideration; he 
has not always received the attention he merits. 
History 

Burn’s history* of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. is most welcome. To ‘produce a 
picture of the expansion and transformation of the Greek world, as one process, in one 
volume of moderate size’ is no easy matter; it would have been more convenient to 
write several. However, Burn is on the whole remarkably successful. His book falls 
naturally into four compartments (with some overlapping): the early background, the 
history (contacts with east, west, Asia Minor, the Euxine, Egypt, North Africa, and 
the farther west), the revolution in society, and the revolution in thought. As an up-to- 
date work of reference, with plentiful footnotes and bibliographical detail, it is excel- 
lent and as readable as any such work can be. One has the feeling that the author was 
most at home with the poets, but it is hard to understand why he presents them in what 
looks at first sight like modern Turkish dress: 


Asteres men amphi kalan selannan 
aps apiikriiptoisi phaennon eidos. . . 


Surely enough concessions have been made to the non-Greek reader. Victor 
Ehrenberg’s Der griechische und der hellenistische Staat, published nearly thirty years 
ago, appears in English form under the title *The Greek State.’ This masterly 
survey of polis and state is in fact thoroughly revised and takes into account 
the results of modern research not available to the original German edition. The 
evolution of the toArteic is clearly and simply described in the text; controversy 
and more precise analysis of evidence are relegated to the extensive notes (pp. 241-66). 
E.’s estimates of population (for Athens, Boeotia, and Sparta) are interesting; the 
figures are admittedly only tentative, but he does attempt to show the ‘approximate 
course of the general development’. If his numbers are reasonably accurate, there are 

* The Bad-Tempered Man or The Misanthrope. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. xxii+50. 
10s. 6d. net. 

? ByA.G. Carrington. The Shakespeare Head Press, Windsor, 1960. Pp. 125. 15s. net. 

3 BApollo and the Nine. A History of the Ode. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1960. Pp. x+427. 40s. net. 

* +The Lyric Age of Greece. By A. R. Burn. Edward Arnold, London, 1960. 
Pp. xvi+422, with six maps. 42s. net. 
5 Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1960. Pp. viii+280. 36s. net. 
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significant deductions to be drawn from the percentage of slaves and metics: the com- 
paratively small estimate for Boeotian metics and slaves, for example, is rather sur- 
prising. Walter Agard’s study of Greek democracy’ is a prolegomenon of merit, 
In the space of some 250 small pages he has produced a summary which is readable, 
critical, inspiring. He has sufficient faith in U.N.O. and our ‘ethical and religious 
values, which were unknown to the Greeks’, to trust that our venture will succeed 
where Athens failed. 8+Gods and Men’ is much more ambitious. It examines the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Early Christians. Henry Parkes writes: ‘I believe that 
the main factors in the political and economic development of any society are its general 
view of life and system of values, that these are reflected in its philosophy, literature, 
and art, and hence that philosophy, literature, and art are prime materials for the 
understanding of the past. A sense of the importance of intellectual and aesthetic creation 
is what I especially hope to convey. It seems to me, for example, that the Greek poets 
and philosophers provide the fullest explanations for both the rise and decline of Greek 
civilization. Similarly, the political decadence of imperial Rome is closely related to its 
cultural sterility, and the causes are clearly mirrored in its surviving literature and art,’ 
Parkes may be wrong in this: poets and philosophers do not make economic prosperity 
or military power; frequently they coincide with them. And everyone should know in this 
century why cultural sterility (or at least a comparative barrenness) too often accompanies 
the rule of despots. Parkes writes well, illustrates his book with some delightful plates, Ff 
and for the most part convinces, but prospective Christian readers must be warned that 
Part IV bears all the worst marks of agnostic humanism. He is grossly unfair to the 
synoptic writers (‘their total unreliability on all questions of fact’), sometimes blandly 
untrue (‘we do not know when or where he [Jesus] was born, when he began his mis- 
sion or how long it lasted, or how he acquired his first disciples’). What does not har- 
monize with humanist doctrine is quietly ignored or ruthlessly excised; the miraculous 
must have been interpolated, the remarkable events of Acts ii must be attributed to 
glossolalia (a form of paranoia); the appearances of the risen Christ to 527 persons, at 
different places and on different occasions, must have been a mere hallucination. 
We read of ‘later fabrications’, ‘ex-post-facto assertions’. If the first Christians were 
indeed the liars, forgers, and cheats that Parkes pretends they were, the persistence of 
‘the movement’ is really amazing. The latest volume on the Etruscans’ tells the 
story of their civilization from the eighth to the first century B.c. It also summarizes the 
history of Etruscology down to present times (pp. 173-84). The book is profusely 
illustrated with line-drawings and some excellent photographs; it is fluent and clear 
(thanks no doubt in no small measure to Sheila Ogilvie’s translation—the book was 
originally published under the title Die Etrusker in der Welt der Antike). Von Vacano’s 
forthright declaration that the Etruscans ‘were not in any way a homogeneous race’ 
will shock many classicists; ‘nor were they a people united by common ties of an- 
cestry and language, or a nation, and they were not even primarily an economic union 
or defensive alliance, but a religious confederation.’ Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
have published a second volume in their series History of Civilization, under the general 
editorship of the Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. The first, The Greek 
Experience, was justly hailed as a triumph of scholarship and fine writing. Michael 
Grant’s book, ®+*The World of Rome,* is a worthy successor. He has chosen as the 
determinate dates 133 B.c. and A.D. 217—‘the three hundred and fifty years when, at 
the height of their unparalleled power, they [the Romans] made their greatest impect on 
the world, and received most from it in exchange’. The book, which presents a general 


1 B*What Democracy Meant to the Greeks. University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. 
Pp. x+278. $1.75. 

2 The Origins of Western Culture. By Henry Bamford Parkes. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1960. Pp. xii+497, with 16 plates. 45s. net. 

3 B*The Etruscans in the Ancient World. By Otto-Wilhelm von Vacano. Edward 
Arnold, London, 1960. Pp. xii+195, with 16 plates and numerous drawings. 30s. net. 

* London, 1960. Pp. xxii+322, with 64 plates, 45 illustrations in the text, and 6 
maps. 42s. net. 
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picture of life in the empire, is written for the non-specialist reader and assumes no 
prior knowledge of Greek or Latin. Grant’s style is unpretentious and lucid; he quotes 
(in translation) from most of the Roman authors and many of the Greek. The illus- 
trations, both line-drawings and plates, are impressive and often unusual: it was a 
happy thought, for instance, which prompted him to juxtapose the Temple of Bacchus 
(Heliopolis) and the Loggia del Capitanio (Vicenza, 1571) which also ‘incorporates the 
motif of lofty columns rising above two storeys’ ; the Temple of Venus (Baalbek) and the 
lantern of Borromini’s S. Ivo (Rome, 1642-50), which imitates the Roman concavities; 
the Temple of Isis (Petra) and its imitator, the baroque S. Maria in Campitelli (Rome, 
1663-7). Leonard Cottrell’s 4,000-mile caravan journey from Nova Carthago to 
Zama was undertaken to reconstruct the campaigns and marches of Hannibal. Those 
who have read The Bull of Minos, Seeing Roman Britain, and The Great Invasion will 
have been charmed already by his lively and fertile imagination; not many writers in 
England today can surpass Cottrell as a trustworthy ‘popularizer’. *Enemy of Rome* 
is fast-moving, not unduly sympathetic to the Poeni, sound on military matters (as one 
would expect from an experienced War Correspondent), but I believe that Cottrell 
found Knossos more attractive. Some time ago a source book and reader in 
Athenian politics (From Pericles to Cleophon) was welcomed as a valuable contribution 
to sixth-form material. Now one of its three authors has collaborated with J. R. Hawthorn 
in the production of *Roman Politics: 80-44 B.c.? The notes and introductions in this 
second volume are greatly expanded; in fact, the text (consisting of excerpts mainly 
from Cicero and Sallust, but including some Suetonius, Caesar, and Asconius) 
occupies rather less than half the book. It fulfils its purpose well. 8D’ Occident 
romain: Gaule, Espagne, Bretagne, Afrique du Nord® is an up-to-date account of a vital 
period (31 B.C.—A.D. 235). The author, professor at the University of Caen, is as in- 
terested in people—above all, naturally, in the Kelts—as in institutions. He concludes 
that Rome, far from destroying the indigenous way of life, did much to ensure its sur- 
vival. B** The Antonine Monarchy‘ is a continuation of The Augustan Principate, 
which Professor Hammond wrote nearly thirty years ago. His aims are twofold: to 
demonstrate how the ‘various powers and responsibilities . . . originally granted 
separately to Augustus coalesced into a single, generalized imperium’, so that one may 
speak of the ‘position of the emperor’ and even of ‘the throne’; and to show how this 
imperium grew malgré lui: ‘Monarchy was an inescapable result of the existence of the 
Empire.’ The development went on irrespective of the character of the principes, 
whether good or bad (Hammond had already argued in the previous book that Augustus 
was sincere in his avowed attempts to restore the Republic). He describes under 
thirteen headings, with copious notes, the changes that took place in the system from 
the beginning of the Flavian dynasty to the death of Severus Alexander. Needless to 
say, this is a book of great importance to Roman historical studies; it will also be an 
invaluable prooemium to medieval and modern histories. The University of 
Oklahoma has initiated a series entitled Centers of Civilization. Three volumes have 
now been published: Athens in the Age of Pericles; Shiraz, Persian City of Saints and 
Poets; and, most recently, ®*Constantinople in the Age of Fustinian.5 Glanville Downey’s 
book needs no apologia: the crucial nature of the years 527-65 is obvious to the Greco- 
Roman historian; the same period was perhaps of even more consequence to the 
Christian Church. His narrative is straightforward and designed for the general 
reader, with less emphasis than is usual on Justinian’s personality, and still less on the 
character of Theodora. Maybe Downey underestimates the Empress’s influence; he 


' Evans Brothers Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 224, with numerous illustrations and 
maps. 21s. net. 

? By J. R. Hawthorn and C. Macdonald. Macmillan, London, 1960. Pp. x+259. 
gs. 6d. net. 

3 By Louis Harmand. Payot, Paris, 1960. Pp. 494, with maps. 28.00 NF. 

* By Mason Hammond. Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. xix, 1959. Pp. xii+527. No price stated. 

5 University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1960. Pp. xiv+181. $2.75. 
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certainly gives littie space to the lurid details of the ‘AvékSota, There are no illustra- 
tions (but a map of Constantinople and a plan of St. Sophia are provided), so that any 
close analysis of Byzantine art or architecture would be restricted; in any case, the 
author states clearly that he has no intention of trespassing on a field already well 
occupied. He is more concerned with matters of state and church. English 
books on Pompeii are not numerous. The two good volumes published in the last few 
months should therefore be popular. Marcel Brion’s ®*Pompeii and Herculaneum! is 
magnificent. The text is simple and non-technical. Brion wears his scholarship lightly; 
he is comprehensive without being perfunctory, duly noting the latest excavations, but 
not neglecting the efforts (sometimes rather primitive and certainly unscientific) of 
the past. The plates (the work of Edwin Smith) are beyond praise. Of the 132 illustra- 
tions no less than 50 are in colour, so that the full glory of mosaic and fresco stands 
revealed. Smith has been particularly successful in his reproduction of the paintings 
from the Villa of the Mysteries, but there are other masterpieces hardly inferior: a glass 
jug with blue handle, a weight of bronze scales, polychromatic marbles from Her- 
culaneum, the thermopolium where mulled drink was served, a statuette of Venus and 
a bronze Dionysos, the nymphaeum of the House of Neptune and Amphitrite, also in 
Herculaneum, and many others. What is more, most of these illustrations will be new 
to the English public. Photographer and writer have earned our gratitude—even 
Lullies and Hirmer could not have done better. B*The Writing on the Wall* 
contents itself with modest line-drawings and a small plan (Brion has two large plans). 
It can be regarded, so far as the text is concerned, as complementary to Brion. Those 
who read The Romans were Here will be acquainted with Lindsay’s method: he writes 
vividly, as befits a veteran historical novelist, but his breezy reconstructions are solidly 
based on fact. In this book he relies on graffiti, notices, and inscriptions; he also makes 
good use of Petronius, Seneca, Pliny, Martial, Plautus, and numerous other authors, 
both modern and ancient. The reader is taken on a conducted tour of the town (Pom- 
peii) before the eruption of 79. Lindsay acknowledges his ‘overwhelming debt to della 
Corti’s Case ed abitanti di Pompeii’ and to his many essays and pamphlets; he can be 
justly proud of his own skill in bringing dead bones to life. From time to time 
historians may have wondered at the various references in Greek and Roman writers to 
incendiary weapons (Thucydides’ 9tca at the siege of Delium, for example, or Apollo- 
dorus’ d&vépa€ Aertés, or the malleoli of Ammianus Marcellinus—brands which could be 
extinguished only by sand). Perhaps the ancients knew more about these things than 
‘we care to admit. Greek Fire, of course, is well known to have been a secret and 
deadly weapon, with an honoured place in the imperial arcana; one can easily discover 
passages in Byzantine authors which hint at its composition and delight in its effective- 
ness, the locus classicus undoubtedly being the spirited account of Anna Comnena. 
Professor Partington’s monograph® goes far beyond such scraps of information. It is 
astonishing how much evidence he has gleaned from the classical writers, and that 
evidence constitutes only a minor part of his scholarly and somewhat nostalgic treatise 
(nostalgic, because Hiroshima makes gunpowder and high explosive seem almost harm- 
less). The scientist and military historian will obviously be attracted by the title of the 
book, but the classical reader, too, will find much to claim his attention in its pages; he 
will be driven to ask new questicns—Did the Greeks know anything about the uses of 
petrol? What was the composition of tip vypév? Why was Roman military training so 
unprogressive and lacking in ideas? Michael Grant and Don Pottinger worked 
together on the production of Greeks—with the happiest results. They have now re- 
peated the experiment with *Romans.* The comic genius of the one admirably supple- 


* The Glory and the Grief. Elek Books Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 237. 63s. net. 

2 An Account of the Last Days of Pompeii. By Jack Lindsay. Frederick Muller Ltd., 
London, 1960. Pp. 276. 25s. net. 

3 B**4 History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder. By J. R. Partington. Heffer, Cam- 
bridge, 1960. Pp. xvi+381, with numerous illustrations. 7os. net. 

* Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Edinburgh, 1960. Pp. 64, with many line-drawings. 
15s. net. 
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ments the firm scholarship and light touch of the other. It would be difficult to imagine 
amore charming book-gift, mellis dulci flavoque liquore, for any student of Latin, old or 
young. Duncan Taylor’s ®* Ancient Rome,’ published in the Methuen’s Outlines 
Series, is well suited to a general course for junior and middle schools. The illustrations 
are nicely chosen and the text, though simple and direct, is ‘adult’. * Ancient 
Greece* is less ambitious, and will appeal to younger children (say twelve or thirteen 
years old). N. G. Wilson’s line-drawings are pleasing. Such a book might well be the 
égoput) of some future scholar. 


The Arts 


8*Crete and Mycenae,’ of all the fine volumes produced by the house of Thames and 
Hudson during the last few years, is surely the most splendid. The text was originally 
in Greek, the work of a distinguished archaeologist and prehistorian; the photographs 
{52 in full colour, with 236 monochrome plates) are worthy representatives of Max 
Hirmer’s art—summa laus. In the Foreword Hirmer writes: ‘Archaeologists of many 
countries, not least of Greece, have made known the results of their researches in 
numerous publications, of the greatest archaeological and scholarly value. But for the 
wider interested public there is no summary which presents the historical and artistic 
importance of the discoveries in their true proportions. The present book is de- 
signed to meet this need. The illustrations have been selected with as much regard for 
archaeological accuracy as for the effective presentation of the beauty of their subjects, 
thereby complementing and illuminating Professor Marinatos’ text. Some of the pic- 
tures are devoted to the monumental architecture and the magic of the landscape in 
which it is set, as well as to the frescoes of the palaces and mansions. The frescoes are 
illustrated in their original form, so far as it is preserved, without the misleading restora- 
tions and reconstructions of modern hands. But it is upon the enchanting products of 
the arts and crafts of Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece that the book concen- 
trates . . . the treasures of the shaft graves at Mycenae; the royal gold masks, the jewel- 
lery of kings and queens, their weapons and numerous gold vessels which served them 
at worship or at the table, their gold signet rings, and their gems which tell us so much 
of their religion.’ I have quoted Hirmer at some length, because in this summary one is 
conscious of the dedication, and the tremendous enthusiasm with which this fine book 
was conceived and made. It appears in two parts, more or less equal, and follows a 
chronological pattern from the neolithic Cave of Eileithyia to the last phase of My- 
cenaean culture, and this pattern is fairly distributed over all periods. Every plate is 
fully described, and in order that nothing should be wanting, helpful diagrams, plans, 
maps, and attempted reconstructions are added. Truly a xtijya és del. Any con- 
tribution to the study of Greek Art from Gisela Richter must command respect. Her 
latest volume, **Kouroi,* is in fact a second edition, completely revised and largely 
augmented (the first appeared in 1942). The original grey collotypes have been re- 
placed by half-tones, about forty more kouroi have been added, the epilogue has been 
amplified and now practically introduces a seventh class of kouroi. Her aim is ‘not to 
present a comprehensive corpus of kouroi . . . but to trace the development of the 
kouros type in greater detail than has been done before, from its first appearance in the 
seventh century to its final dissolution during the first half of the fifth century B.c. 
During this long period we find a consecutive, systematic development along naturalistic 
lines, not only in general structure, but in the rendering of every part, down to such 


™ Methuen, London, 1960. Pp. 80, with maps, drawings, and photographs. ros. 6d. 
net. 

2, By Roger Lancelyn Green. Frederick Muller Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 144, with 
16 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

3 The Glories of Europe’s First Civilization. Text by Spyridon Marinatos, photo- 
graphs by Max Hirmer. Thames & Hudson, London, 1960. Pp. 186. 126s. net. 

+ Archaic Greek Youths. A Study of the Development of the Kouros Type in Greek 
Sculpture. By G. M. A. Richter. Phaidon Press Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. xiv+342, 
with 590 illustrations. 147s. net. 
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details as the tragus and antitragus of the ear, and the alignment of the toes. Nowhere 
else can the development be observed so clearly. A detailed analysis, therefore, will 
serve as a key to the relative chronology of the whole of archaic Greek sculpture.’ The 
six groups (Sounion, Orchomenos—Thera, Tenea~Volomandra, Melos, Anavrysos- 
Ptoon 12, Ptoon 20) are anatomically analysed (in this Miss Richter had the profes- 
sional guidance of her sister) and the salient facts regarding provenance, condition, 
material, dimensions, and literary references are set out clearly. Certain general con- 
clusions can be drawn from her study: it is manifest that Greek craftsmen travelled 
extensively and new ideas were quickly accepted, not only in the fields of science and 
philosophy, but also of art; the evolution of man as a ToArtikév 360v is paralleled by 
his portrayal in stone or bronze. Dr. Trevor Hodge’s book, ®?** The Woodwork of 
Greek Roofs,’ is an original and important monograph. He examines four buildings in 
particular (the Temple of Poseidon at Paestum, the Theseion, the megaron of Demeter at 
Gaggera, the Temple of Concord at Agrigento), and from this examination, based on 
the actual evidence of his own measurements and research, he puts forward suggestions 
with some confidence. As no remnants of the wooden beams now survive, he has had to 
rely mainly on the way the stonework was cut to receive them, and on literary records 
(a valuable chapter on technical terms is included, pp. 116-27). He draws attention to 
what he calls the ‘slot ceiling’ (hitherto unnoticed or disregarded by other writers), for 
which there is evidence, he says, in the stonework of the Propylaea at Athens, of the 
Sicyonian Treasury at Olympia, and of other buildings. Apart from the many archi- 
tectural drawings, there are some 50 photographs in 16 plates. *Hellas and Rome* 
is more than a picture gallery illustrating the rise and fall of two civilizations, sub- 
divided into 21 convenient themes (such as Deities, Military Life, Houses and Court- 
yards, Sports and Games, Diseases, Tombs, and Death); the sixty pages of commentary 
are valuable per se. The pictures are ‘integral with the literature... , the one com- 
plementing the other. How far could the imagery of ancient mythology be compre- 
hended by merely reading Homer or the playwrights? What Greek poet has created 
so definite an image of Apollo as is depicted in the representation of this god on the 
West Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia?’ * Architecture in Ancient 
Rome’ and * Ancient Roman Sculpture* were originally published in Ziirich. They have 
now appeared in an English edition. The superb clarity of von Matt’s photography 
cannot be too highly praised. The choice of subject, too, is both intelligent and 
imaginative, and often unorthodox: the statue of Hera in the Sala Rotonda, for example, 
acquires fresh dignity, even majesty, in von Matt’s setting. The introductory remarks 
of Dr. Andreae are brief, but inspiring. Students of Roman history must often 
have marvelled at the hysterical and riotous, sometimes lachrymose, behaviour of the 
legions in mutiny. This hardly squares with the traditional idea of Roman military 
power, that monolith of Discipline and Stoic Bravery. To such students Aubrey 
Menen’s Rome Revealed’ will be a godsend. Menen is the urbane iconoclast, the con- 
scious debunker (‘I suspect that a great man is a person about whom one cannot yet tell 
the truth’). His curious, rather staccato, style is well adapted to the work of demolish- 
ing popular fallacies : ‘Our forefathers thought very highly of them [the classical Romans]. 
They were held up to schoolchildren as models of character, although the most accurate 
description of their morals cannot even now be translated fully into plain English. 
Their political genius was profoundly admired, although the Romans themselves con- 
sidered their method of imperial government a subject for hilarity or despair. Their 
literature was the canon of taste, although everyone knew their historians were con- 
scious liars and such poets as they had (they were very few) were admittedly sycophantic 


Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. xvi+150. 5os. net. 

2 The Classical World in Pictures. Edited by W. Zschietzschmann. A. Zwemmer 
Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. Ixv and 304 plates. 25s. net. 

3 By Leonard von Matt. Longmans, London, 1960. Pp. xii and 48 plates. 21s. net. 

* By Leonard von Matt. Longmans, London, 1960. Pp. xii and 48 plates. 21s. net. 

5 Thames & Hudson, London, 1960. Pp. 244, with 151 illustrations, 41 in colour. 
84s. net. 
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imitators or lewd. The art of the Romans was reverently copied, though they had 
none, being forced to borrow all of it from the Greeks. They were considered mas- 
terly engineers, although they invented nothing in a thousand years. Their empire 
was considered one of the greatest achievements of civilization, although it was run 
on a system of looting rendered merciful by corruption.’ Of course, the book is 
extravagant and wilfully provocative; Menen cheerfully hurls his bolts exif xal 
mavtayol. He will scarcely expect much sympathy from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and some individuals, too, may resent his uncompromising dicta. However, I suspect 
that there is some irony in all this, and anyway it is quite impossible to put the book 
aside half-read. The plates, which cover the whole period from the Apollo of Veii to 
Mussolini’s famous Station and the new Rome of the Cristoforo Colombo, are first- 
class. Readers with an open mind on Rome, ancient or modern, will thoroughly enjoy 
every page. Emile Male died in 1954 at the age of 92, a great medievalist, an 
historian specializing in iconography, and a leading humanist. His book, discursive, 
scholarly, readable, has been translated into English by David Buxton and embellished 
by some fine photographs * liéie’s peculiar charm lies in his very simplicity and in his 
boundless youthful curiosity. What he had written was not intended to be a formal 
guide, nor even a complete exegesis of all the works of art contained in any one church: 
‘Nous avons choisi, de siécle en siécle, jusqu’au xiii®, quelques antiques sanctuaires 
dont les uns nous ont séduit par leur beauté, les autres par leurs souvenirs, d’autres 
par des fresques ou des mosaiques liées 4 l’histoire et ouvrant de vastes perspectives 
a l’imagination.’ It is gratifying, though somewhat surprising, to find among the illus- 
trations photographs of the Colosseum, Constantine’s Arch, the Via Biberatica, the 
Villa dei Quintili, the Aqua Claudia, Monte Soratte, Norma and Sermoneta, and the 
Pantheon—tanto melius! 


Some other foreign books 


Twelve years ago in his Shearman Lectures delivered at University College, London, 
Erwin Schrédinger, scientist and Nobel prize-winner, declared that a fresh survey of 
Greek philosophy (or scientific thought) was desirable; the Greek thinkers were worthy 


of serious consideration. Since the publication of his Nature and the Greeks, a funda- 
mental change does indeed appear to have been effected in our attitude to ancient 
science. Kathleen Freeman’s Companion to the pre-Socratic Philosophers and her An- 
cilla were published about the time when Schrédinger was lecturing; The Presocratic 
Philosophers (by G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven) won commendetion three years ago; 
Sarton’s History of Science was nearly contemporaneous, and A Source Book of Greek 
Science was produced by Harvard in its final form not long afterwards. Important 
though all these works are (and several others of the post-war era), the primary and 
indispensable magnum opus is still the Diels/Kranz ®** Die Fragmente der V orsokratiker.* 
In the three volumes of the latest edition (1960) are contained all (or very nearly all) 
the extant writings, not only of the philosophers who preceded Socrates in time, but 
also of those who followed a line of thought which was non-Socratic and who were his 
contemporaries or even survived him. The testimonia vitae are given in full, with Ger- 
man commentaries (this is especially valuable where the traditions diverge or become 
contradictory). The text, with appropriate apparatus criticus, is supported by a transla- 
tion in German. Volume I deals with cosmological poetry of early times (Orpheus, 
Musaeus, Epimenides); astronomical poetry of the sixth century (Hesiod, Phokos, 
Kleostratos); early cosmological and gnomic prose (Pherecydes, Theagenes, Acusi- 
laus, the Seven Wise Men); philosophers of the sixth and fifth centuries (from Thales 
to the Pythagoreans). Volume II begins with Anaxagoras and ends with the older 
sophists. There is an interesting addendum in the Anonymus Iamblichi, not because 


' The Early Churches of Rome. Ernest Benn Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 253, with 
118 fine photographs. 63s. net. 
? Das Standardwerk der classischen Philologie. Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhand- 


lung, Berlin-Ch=rlottenburg 9. Pp. xii+504, 428, and 660 respectively. No price 
stated. 
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the essay itself has any intrinsic merit, but because it is one of the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Also included are the so-called Atoooi Adyoi or AiaAé€eis, which in literary Doric 
set out to prove that there are two sides to every question (good Protagorean doctrine) 
—not an original work, but diverting (pp. 405-16). The Index (of words, names, and 
references) appears in Volume III. The clarity of the work and the general arrange- 
ment of the vast material cannot be commended too highly. Humanistische Reden 
und Vortrdge’ contains two lectures in English: On the Greek Ideas of Immortality 
(Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard, in 1958) and Humanism and Theology (Aquinas Lecture 
at Marquette University, Wisconsin, in 1943). These are accompanied by some notes, 
The rest of the collection, which ranges over a wide period from 1914 onwards, is 
written in German. In the third century B.c. the emperor Asoka, a convert to 
Buddhism, caused his famous edicts to be engraved on rocks and pillars throughout 
the Indian sub-continent. His envoys appear to have had some contact with Greek 
kings (Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt, Magas of Cyrene, Anti- 
gonos Gonatas of Macedonia). Twenty-five of these edicts, which to the Buddhist are 
documents of great importance and should by no means be overlooked by the ancient 
historian and sociologist, have been published in an Italian translation, with suitable 
annotation.” One edict, recently discovered at Kandahar, was bilingual (Greek and 
Aramaic). Il Lapidario greco e romano di Bologna’ provides an authoritative guide 
(the Lapidario forms an important part of the Civic Museum) and a useful supplement 
to C.I.L. xi. The twenty-one plates are quite impressive, and the text and indexes are 
helpful. In 1917 a sculptured group was found at Cyrene, a group which prob- 
ably represents Eros with Aphrodite, Demeter, and Koré—a triad especially significant 
for married women; Aphrodite, as goddess of lawful love; Demeter, as protectress of 
the laws of wedlock; Koré, as the symbol of fertility. Gustavo Traversari’s L’altori- 
lievo di Afrodite a Cirene* describes the remains (which he dates c. 300 B.c.) and dis- 
cusses at length the question of their meaning and purpose. The plates, as one would 
expect in a book from the house of Bretschneider, are faultless. Traversari has 
also deserved our gratitude by publishing his Statue iconiche: femminili cirenaiche’ 
The statues are mostly of the Roman period, but range from late Hellenistic types to 
copies of the Severan times; there are two examples of the Pergamene style, nine of the 
neo-classical, and two ‘di stile eclettico’ (c. 100 B.c.). Each plate is fully described and 
there is ample discussion of stylistic and technical aspects. Gli spettacoli in acqua 
nel teatro tardo-antico® (by the same author) is most interesting. T. suggests that the 
flooding of the orchestra for aquatic displays (maumachiae, venationes, or tetimimi) 
began at the Theatre of Daphnai (Antioch) and afterwards spread to the Theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens, then to Corinth, Argos, Ptolemais, Syracuse, and Ostia. On the 
evidence of Martial (Ep. 28) he thinks that the probable date was a.pD. 80, He quotes 
extensively from Claudian, Fronto, and St. John Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who in his Seventh Homily, In Matthaeum, written at Antioch in 390, speaks 
of vnxouévas yuvaixas Kal . . . Thy TH KoAUp- 
Brepav. The tetimimo certainly flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries in Asia, 
Greece, Italy, and North Africa; no doubt by the time when Chrysostom warned his 
converts against it, the original (pagan) religious significance had long been forgotten 
and the spectacle had degenerated into a lewd show. Traversari deals with various 
difficulties at the end of his book (the equation of /acuna and xoAvpBt\9pa; the possibility 
of orchestra-flooding at other theatres—Troy, Catania, Taormina, Spoletium, Pola). 


! By Werner Jaeger. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1960. Pp. viii+336. DM 28. 

? Gli Editti di Asoka. Translation and Introduction by Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli; 
Foreword by Humayun Kabir. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1960. Pp. xii+74. L. 600. 

3 By Giancarlo Susini. Comune di Bologna, 1960. Pp. xvi+195, with 20 plates. 
No price stated. 

* ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1959. Pp. 50 and 8 plates. L. 3,000. 

5 *L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1960. Pp. 119 and 34 plates. L. 12,000. 

6 ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1960. Pp. 162, with 37 figures and 2 plates. 
L. 5,000. 
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The illustrations are not always of the highest standard, but the numerous plans are 
excellent. In his Claudische Prinzen' Vagn Poulsen critically examines busts of 
Drusus Major, Germanicus, Drusus Minor, Britannicus, and (?) mene Agrippa. 
The fifteen reproductions are good, and the text is well annotated. ® Comoedia* 
is a welcome addition to the study of the Palliata. Alfonso Traina has largely suc- 
ceeded in his object, ‘contribuire all’esegesi, difficile sopratutto in testi frammentari, 
e avviare gli studenti universitari alla conoscenza del latino “‘arcaico”’. The antho- 
logy comprises passages from a dozen authors, plus examples of elogia and tabulae 
triumphales (pp. 151-8). The notes and introductions are copious, and the general 
bibliography is adequate. The astonishing virility of the Greek genius is well 
portrayed in Le Thédtre grec moderne,* published in Germany but written in French. 
Valsa’s survey covers a long period, from the Neaira of Dimitrios Moschos, performed 
about 1478 in Mantua under the patronage of Prince Louis de Gonzague, to the work 
of Grigorios Xenopoulos who died less than ten years ago. The book is divided roughly 
into two equal parts: the first deals with the Greek Theatre after 1453, in particular 
with the Cretan tragedies and comedies, and the performances in Bucharest and 
Odessa, up to 1821; the second with the post-Liberation dramatists. Valsa looks for 
originality, and for the most part finds only servile imitation: ‘Nous ne saurions pas 
citer un seul cas ot l’influence étrangére, en matiére dramatique, ait été bienfaisante 
en Gréce. Bien au contraire, chaque fois que le théAtre grec moderne a produit des 
euvres dignes d’attention, le fait est di &4 ce que nous pourrions appeler ses sursauts 
d’originalité. Deux cas sont typiques. Dans deux piéces, les premiéres en date [i.e. 
after 1453], la Néaira, et le Sacrifice d’ Abraham [‘H @vcia tot *APpadu, an anonymous 
work of the sixteenth century], celle-la est une imitation, pastiche visible de la Nouvelle 
Comédie. La Gréce de I’époque moderne, méme influencée par des lointains ancétres, 
ne peut pas produire quelque chose de viable. Le Sacrifice d’ Abraham, pear contre, 
cri du coeur de la famille grecque agonisant sous l’oppresseur turc, ot nulle trace 
d’influence n’apparait, s’éléve presqu’aux cimes ou trénent les anciens chefs-d’ceuvre 
tragiques.” 


General 


Peter Green’s devastating and provocative onslaught on ‘academic shibboleth’ and the 
dead hand of tradition could hardly have come at a more opportune moment.‘ ‘I 
believe’, he writes, ‘that the whole cultural and philosophical legacy of Greece and 
Rome is one of our vital and precious possessions; but I see it slipping beyond our 
reach through pedantry, fear, selfishness, intellectual snobbery, sterile traditionalism, 
and sheer pigheadedness. I have seen too many scholars and lecturers whose main 
concern is jockeying upwards in their Faculty, playing the game of academic politics, 
and who therefore avoid anything smacking of the heterodox; what is new is auto- 
matically dangerous, and “‘sound”’ is the highest word of praise.’ Much of this is un- 
fortunately true, though Green exaggerates, unduly swayed perhaps by the straitened 
syllabus at Cambridge—‘till the recent long overdue (and hardly radical) revisions in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos, it was possible-—experto credite—to get a First in 
Part I without exercising one’s mind at all; nothing was required except a good 
memory, and a capacity for elegant translation.’ Things are different at Oxford! Of 
course there are bad university courses and lecturers who regard their pupils as a tire- 
some interruption—research has to give way to teaching; some universities can be 
extraordinarily unimaginative: at least one, in the south of England, subjects its first 


? Studien zur Ikonographie des ersten rémischen Kaiserhauses. Bruno Grimm, 
Baden-Baden, 1960. Pp. 46. DM 29.70. 

? Antologia della Palliata. Cedam, Padova, 1960. Pp. 172. L. 2,000. 

3 Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1960. Pp. 384. DM 58. 

4 Essays in Antiquity. Nine Essays: The Humanities Today; A Triptych for Calliope; 
Clio Perennis; The Garden and the Porch; Imperial Caesar; Venus Clerke Ovyde; 
Two Gentlemen of Rome (the elder and younger Pliny); Roman Satire and Roman 
Society; Some Versions of Aeschylus. John Murray, London, 1960. Pp. x +224. 21s. net. 
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year Honours men to a course in Xenophon’s Anabasis and North and Hillard’s Greek 
Prose Composition—and these young men have already a more than superficial acquain- 
tance with Plato and Homer and Sophocles. In the midst of his fulminations, Green 
occasionally hints that not ali is dead, mummified, and sterile: he has a good word for 
Syme, Momigliano, Ure, Rostovtzeff, and Highet, for example. It is a pity that he 
cannot himself make more concrete suggestions for reform. Clearly reform must come. 
Meanwhile boys (and girls) will be dissuaded from reading Herodotus and Homer be- 
cause their Greek prose style may be corrupted—surely the most damning admission of 
all. Green’s book, polemical, lively, scholarly (were the Cambridge years so unprofit- 
able?) should be read with M. L. Clarke’s Classical Education in Britain: calcar et 

The fifth volume in the series ** Entretiens sur l’antiquité classique* has 
been published by Fondation Hardt (Geneva). The discussions and expositions are the 
work of distinguished scholars: E. R. Dodds, Willy Theiler, Pierre Hadot, Henry- 
Charles Puech, Heinrich Dérrie, Vincenzo Cilento, R. Harder, H. R. Schwyzer, A. H. 
Armstrong, Paul Henry. The conference took place in August 1957 and only a few 
days later Richard Harder, after many years of devoted study of Plotinus, died. This 
volume is dedicated to the memory of Kurt de Hardt, who first conceived the idea of 
Entretiens and who made possible these meetings of savants in his beautiful home in 
Switzerland. After an interval of over thirty years the second edition of Harold 
Mattingly’s ®* Roman Cotns* has been published, much revised and brought up to date. 
The general pattern of the first edition has been preserved: Book I deals with the 
Roman Republic (pp. 1-100), Book II with the Empire from Augustus to Diocletian 
(pp. 101-210), Book III with the later Empire to Romulus Augustulus (pp. 211-55). 
This is a comprehensive volume, intended for the use of specialist and non-specialist 
alike; authoritative, but simple. The 64 fine plates are fully described and there is a 
Seiect Bibliography (pp. 259-72). Kissack’s ‘topographical commentary on his- 
tory’ is the most unusual guide (although he himself would disclaim the title of ‘guide’) 
ever put into the hand of a visitor to Rome. He points out quite rightly that the modern 
tourist is normally limited to a few days, three or four maybe; he requires an itinerary 
rather than the traditional volume with its diagrams, plans, maps, and historical data. 
The Clue to Rome,? with a strong Protestant bias (another unusual feature), concen- 
trates on Christian rather than pagan Rome. The second volume of ® Acta Clas- 
sica* contains ten articles on a wide variety of subjects. Two are written in Afrikaans, 
but have summaries in English or French. The high standard of classical studies in the 
South African universities, and the impressive bibliography of South African contribu- 
tions, both scholarly and popular, during the last ten years, bear eloquent testimony to 
a new and virile approach. Dr. Alexander Lenard has translated A. A. Milne’s 
immortal classic into Latin; the result is a charming jeu d’esprit.5 Ernest Shepard’s 
drawings (from the original book) are equally laudable. We are informed on the dust- 
cover that The Times Literary Supplement’s reviewer waxed so enthusiastic that he 
ended with these words: ‘Oro te atque obsecro, Lenardius, ut pari arte et alia Britan- 
nica opera latine mox reddeas.’ One can only hope that the reviewer has since polished 
up his Kennedy. 


Some other translations 


Jack Lindsay’s version of The Golden Ass° is satisfying, though, like every translator of 
Apuleius, he finds difficulty in doing justice to the rhetoric of the Latin, its ‘internal 
rhymes and assonances’, its excessive use of abstract terms, ‘the tumultuous eagerness 


* Les Sources de Plotin. Pp. xiv+464. 55s. net. 

2 Methuen, 1960. Pp. xiv+303. 63s. net. 

3 Introduction to a City. By Reginald Kissack. London: The Epworth Press, 
1959. Pp. 108, with illustrations by George Reid. 8s. 6d. net. 

* Proceedings of the Classical Association of South Africa, vol. ii, 1959. A. A. 
Balkema, Cape Town, 1960. Pp. 138. Subscription 25s. per annum. 

5 Winnie ille Pu. Methuen, 1960. Pp. 121. 12s. 6d. net. 

® Paul Elek Ltd., London, 1960 (Bestseller Library). Pp. 255. 3s. 6d. net. 
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of the sounds’, ‘the omnipresent sense of tension, anxiety, and hurry, which is defined 
by the rhythm, the word-order, the texture’. The pervasive symbolism, too, has de- 
feated others before him. Once or twice Lindsay is carried away himself, with his own 
thetoric—possibly in imitation of Apuleius—but the result in English is not felicitous. 

An English translation of Lysistrata’ by Dudley Fitts could hardly be anything 
but lively. It will certainly be sayable, if not strictly ad litteram expressa. Nothing is 
more depressing than dead comedy, but if Aristophanes could hear Fitts’s Lysistrata or 
Dickinson’s Acharnians, it is difficult to believe that he would disapprove. Perhaps 
even the Deep-South accent of the Spartan men would not come amiss—at least it 
sounds no more incongruous, when one becomes used to it, than the incomprehensible 
dialects of Rogers. Three new books have been added to the library of Penguin 
Classics. Ian Scott-Kilvert’s translation of Plutarch? (Theseus, Solon, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Cimon, Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lysander) is a straightforward modern 
rendering, equipped with some footnotes and a brief introduction. In trans- 
lators’ volumes one often discovers the most diverting passages in the Introduction, 
particularly in that section where they deal, sometimes at painful length, with the 
difficulties, or even the utter impossibility, of their task. Should they attempt some- 
thing literal, but dull? Should they paraphrase? Should they try to imitate Cicero’s 
rhetoric or Horace’s rhythms? Aubrey de Sélincourt has no illusions—he thinks that 
anyone who sets out to reproduce Livy’s ‘milky plenitude’ must be a fool; his version of 
the first five books of the History’ claims to be nothing more than precise and clear. Grant, 
who has endeavoured to translate examples of Cicero’s oratory, of Cicero’s correspon- 
dence, and of Cicero’s philosophical works,* is obviously confronted with harder 
problems, and he is more worried about them. It is fair to say that both de Sélincourt 
and Grant have succeeded quantum fieri potest. 


Journals 


The Jubilee Volume of The Fournal of Roman Studies (1960) is doubly attractive; 
not only does it include the normal quota of articles, reviews, and discussions, but also 
a most valuable conspectus of the progress made in the last half-century. Miss M. V. 
Taylor (to whom a Tribute is paid on the occasion of her eightieth birthday) writes on 
the history of “The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 1910-1960’; A. H. 
McDonald on ‘Fifty Years of Republican History’; Chester G. Starr on “The History 
of the Roman Empire, 1911-1960’; H. J. Rose on ‘Roman Religion, 1910-1960’; I. A. 
Richmond on ‘Roman Britain, 1910-1960’; Gianfilippo Carettoni on ‘Excavations and 
Discoveries in the Forum Romanum and on the Palatine during the last Fifty Years’; 
Joyce Reynolds on ‘Inscriptions and Roman Studies, 1910-1960’. The editors are to 
be congratulated on this magnificent production. 

Athenaeum (vol. 38, fasc. i-ii, 1960) contains seven articles, three of which are of 
particular importance: M. Bizzari and G. Forni collaborate in discussing a military 
diploma of A.D. 306 (illustrated by four plates); O. Carruba writes ‘Studi sul verbo 
lidio’ (pp. 26-61), a philological essay; and Walter Beringer examines the meaning of 
SovAoowwns dvéxecGa: (Homer, Od. xxii. 423) and finds analogies in Baal-worship. 

We have received copies of Rivista di cultura classica e medioevale, a new venture 
of great promise published three times a year by Edizioni dell’Ateneo, Rome. The 
editors, Ettore Paratore, Ciro Giannelli, and Gustavo Vinay, have printed articles on a 
wide variety of subjects written by scholars of repute. Carlo Gallavotti, for example, 
writes on the Greco-Aramaic inscription of ASoka mentioned above; Michele Coccia on 

' Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. xiv+132. 
5s. net. 

? Plutarch: The Rise and Fall of Athens. Penguin Classics, 1960. Pp. 318, with two 
maps. 5s. net. 

3 Livy: The Early History of Rome. By Aubrey de Sélincourt. Penguin Classics, 
1960. Pp. 388. 5s. net. 

* Cicero: Selected Works. By Michael Grant. Penguin Classics, 1960. Pp. 272, 
with 4 maps. 3s. 6d. net. 
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“La Consolatio in Seneca’; Giannelli on ‘Manumissio in Ecclesia’; Viktor Péschl on 
‘Ovid and Horace’; Paratore on the ‘Palliata’. The third volume of 1959 is devoted 
largely to Menander’s Dyscolus. We thank the editors and wish them well. 

Revista de Filosofia is published by the Universidad nacional de la Plata, Argentina, 
Vol. ix (of 1960) contains seven articles and about thirty pages of reviews. The emphasis 


is on modern philosophy, but ‘Arquelao, Maestro de Sécrates’ (by Angel Cappelletti) 
has wider implications. 

Hermeneus continues to do good work in Holland. The Olympic Number (June- 
July 1960) was longer than usual and had nine illustrations. There is a pleasing repro- 
duction of the bronze Athena dug up at Piraeus last year in the September number. 

The Fusion Centenary Number of the Aberdeen University Review (Sept. 1960) 
includes a survey of the staff, from the Fusion of King’s and Marischal Colleges in 
1860; tales and reminiscences, in fact, of professors of the last hundred years. There 
are good stories here by the score, anecdotes a little nostalgic and wistful, but nearly 
always inspired by affection and gratitude. It is a fitting tribute to Aberdeen’s great 
men. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed at some later date) 


Augustine: City of God. Vol. vi (Books xviii-xx). Translated by W. C. 
Greene. Loeb Classical Library. William Heinemann Ltd., London, 1960. 
Pp. viii+453. 18s. net. 

Hadrian. By Stewart Perowne. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1960. 
Pp. 192, with 30 illustrations. 25s. net. 

Menander: The Angry Old Man. A Translation of the Dyskolos by W. H. 
Hewitt and M. W. M. Pope. A. A. Balkema, Cape Town, 1960. Pp. 45. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Voting Districts of the Roman Republic. By Lily Ross Taylor. American 
Academy in Rome, Papers and Monographs xx, 1960. Pp. xiv-+-354, with 
maps. No price stated. 

A History of Ancient Geography. By E. H. Bunbury, with a new introduction 
by W. H. Stahl. Second Edition. Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CCIX-CCXII 


Tue following photographs are reproduced by kind permission of the Royal Greek 
, London. We are extremely grateful to our Greek friends. 


Pl. cctx (a) The harbour of Ithaka (Vathy). [N. Hadjistylianos, Athens.] 

(6) The so-called Palace of Nestor, discovered by American archaeologists at Epano 
Englianos, a few kilometres north of Pylos. Important excavations are still being 
carried out and hundreds of clay tablets inscribed with Linear B have already been 
brought to light, and at least partly translated (cf. Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 
by Ventris and Chadwick). [D. A. Harissiadis, Athens.] 

Pl. ccx (a) The Palace of Knossos. [D. A. Harissiadis, Athens.] 

(6) Khania (Crete). Nowhere in the Greek islands can the traveller see more evidence 
of the Turkish influence than in Crete, not only in the dress of the Cretans, but 
in the style of architecture. [Spyros Meletzis, Athens.] 

Pl. ccxt. (a) The Plain of Marathon. [V. Papaioannou, Athens.] 

(6) Mytilene: the Genoese Castle. [Vasilis Platanos.] 


Pl. ccxtt (a) Thasos, one of the most beautiful islands. Many of its ancient remains 
have been transported to the Louvre, but much sculpture, in low relief, has been 
allowed to rest in situ. [D. A. Harissiadis.] 


(6) The new bridge at Chalkis (Euboea) over the Euripus, which here is practically 


a river. The railway station is on the mainland. At Chalkis the Euripus changes 
the direction of its current several times a day; even Aristotle found its habits 
baffling, and there is a legend that he threw himself into the water here in despair— 
at least the modern tourist is assured that he did! [V. Papaioannou.] 
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